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The answer will determine the jobs, the incomes, the futures of Amer- 
ican families. Some businessmen simply ask the question and wait. Others are working 
out the answer, long ago having chosen their postwar products, studied their markets, 
and planned the advertising essential to their success. Upon these keen, public-spirited 
businessmen and their use of advertising, rests the future of the American system. No 


wonder their plans call for plenty of printed matter on Champion paper. These men 


are deciding who will spend how much for what... and how big a share will be theirs! 


un nateie ee AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
i MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
District Sales Offices ° by ~NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 
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Ludlow-set Superior Figures 





price-figure combinations easily and rapidly. 


S I 5 | The use of Ludlow superior-figure matrices enables 
the Ludlow-equipped composing room to handle 


72 Point Karnak Black Italic 


These supplementary matrices are arranged in the 
Ludlow matrix cases to correspond to the regular 
$ 20 figure matrices. They are easily accessible to place 
directly in the lines being assembled, and laborious 
“piecing” of single-type characters, or the time-con- 
suming cutting and fitting of slugs and type are 


60 Point Tempo Heavy 


therefore entirely eliminated. 


$7 ) 9 8 Ludlow superior-figure matrices are made to align 


at the top with the particular typeface and pointsize 
with which they are used. As figures and superior 


$B 7 figures are cast on a single slug, they cannot get 


48 Point Tempo Bold (as illustrated in stick) 


out of line nor become transposed in handling. 


42 Point Radiant Heavy 


The efficiency and economy of superior figures set 
on the Ludlow is typical of many other Ludlow 


i) a4 39 composing room advantages. Ask for information 


as to how the Ludlow can better serve you. 


36 Point Bodoni Black Italic 


$3 4% 


30 Point Tempo Heavy Condensed none ; ; ———— 4 


$9975 to $8975 REE ere 9 eH BR ea rocenrs OR 


24 Point Franklin Gothic Extra Condensed 


A FEW LUDLOW SUPERIOR Superior-figure matrices aligned at the top are assembled directly in the line of 
FIGURE COMBINATIONS Ludlow matrices, from which is cast a single one-piece slug 


Superior-figure matrices, with or without 
underscore, are available for any Ludlow 


bpelace in sets of 26 matrices, consis LUDLOW TYPOG nent COMPANY 


ing of two each for figures, dollar sign, 
period and lower-case “‘c,” or as sorts. 2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago 14, Illinois 
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On THIS Kind of PRINTING...Is to Keep It On WESTON Paper 
od 4 








Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 
Extra No. 1, 100% new white Cotton and Linen Clippings 
Weston’'s Defiance Index 
100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston's Defiance Ledger 
100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston's Bond 
Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston’s Defiance Bond 
100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston’'s Typacount Ledger 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 


For Account Books and Forms For Long, Hard Service Weston’'s Waverly Ledger 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 


For Permanent Records 

For Permanent Card Records 

For Ledger Records Of Lasting Importance 

For Executive Letterheads and Documents 

For Impressive Correspondence, Documents, Policies, etc 


For Important Machine Accounting Records. . .. 


For Mechanical Bookkeeping Forms 


That Stand Up and Do Not Smudge Weston's Machine Posting Ledger 


50% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston’s Centennial Ledger 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 
For Machine Cards, Production Records, Charts, etc ..Weston’s Machine Posting Index 

50% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston's Holmesdale Bond 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston’'s Winchester Index 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 
Weston’'s Winchester Ledger 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 

Weston’s Winchester Bond 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 

Weston’s Blackstone Ledger 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 


For Ledger Work Calling For Dependable Performance 


For Letterheads and Reports Of Character and Distinction 
For Index Work Of All Sorts Requiring Snap and Stamina 
For Forms and Reports Of Moderate Importance 

For a Wide Variety Of Office and Sales Communications 
For General Utility Office Work. At Low Cost 


For Letters and Messages Combining 


Fine Appearance, Serviceability and Economy Weston’'s Blackstone Bond 


25% Cotton Fibre Content 




















Printing of this character is important to your WESTON paper builds steady repeat business 
customers, profitable to you. and lasting goodwill for you. 
Weston Papers are designed especially for the Why not make it a rule—if it’s worth keeping, 


purposes indicated. Placing work like this on keep it on a WESTON paper. 


Your best move—Get in touch with your local WESTON paper merchant. 
He is particularly well qualified to serve you for this kind of printing. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY - DALTON . MASSACHUSETTS 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 








FRIDAY—Sept. 7, 1945 
Weary war machine joins fellow 
machines in retirement. After drill- 
ing recoil cylinders for 30,000 
guns in as many endlessly busy 
hours since Pearl Harbor, this 
special machine makes way for 
tools of printing press manufacture. 





ning, ias The Now... 


SATURDAY—September 8, 1945—24 hours later, another machine starts turning out 
press cylinders for innumerable Miller Automatics needed ‘‘RUSH’’ by America’s pressrooms. 





Thee is no time now to “rest on oars” or to be lulled into compla- 
cency by things accomplished. The war job is done. .. . America’s printerdom needs 
presses... cannot support or even attend the revival of national industry with machines 
worn out or obsolete, often long before the war. 

We are exerting every ounce of effort to “bring out the old and 
bring in the new” and hope to succeed in doing so within the next six months. Miller 
will extend its prewar leadership into the postwar world. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. G2229 PITTSBURGH 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 3 








SYDNEY CASSEY 
Advertising Manager 
WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 
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It pays to follow the leaders, and to have on 
hand the modern ATF types they want. The 
specimens below are the faces shown in this 


Printing jobs begin with buyers. Leading advertisers all over the country, advertisement. Complete showings of these or 
other ATF types will gladly be supplied. 


like Syd Cassey of Weston, buy printing for its effect on their sales 
Grash WNYX Grayda 


markets. And they know that properly selected display types can stress 
Spartans Stymies 


rohar i 
specify ATF faces because these well-designed types are vigorous but k Bernhard sy cs 


dignified, have strong attention value without being flamboyant, and 
News Gothic Extra Condensed 


that part of the sales story often difficult to put into words. They 








are so diversified as to be consistent with the spirit of any product 








We are cooperating with the C ittee for E ic Devel- f 
or company. opment. There are C.E.D. local committees in 2800 counties if. 
and communities. Consult the nearest one now, for help in 
speeding reconversion and providing maximum employment. 


200 Elmora Avenue, 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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These 4 FREE useful tools will help you... 


ceome on ey Build up your 
worsens a form printing 


TOUGH JOB—OUR 


PRINTER WILL HELP US business 


Send for them—they will 
save trouble for your customers and 
production headaches for you 





OUR CUSTOMERS are overhauling their office 
machinery, adjusting it to peacetime condi- 
tions. In many cases this means complete revision 
of their printed forms. That’s where you can come 
in with expert professional help—with the aid of 
4 tools Hammermill will be glad to send you free: 


| HAMMERMILL FORM DESIGNING 

KIT. Contains 26-point check- 
list for checking efficiency of forms 
new or old; accurate printing Speci- 
fication Sheets, to insure mistake- 
proof printing instructions; and 
Layout Sheets (either pica or elite- 
spaced) for designing forms to exact 
size and shape required. 


2 IDEA-BOOK, ‘‘How to Design a 
Business Form.” Tells how to 
analyze forms, improve and control 
buying, select economical sizes, use 
colors to speed and save work. 





HAMMERMILL FORM LAYOUT 

RULE, with all requisite scales. 
Handy, pocket-size, in durable 
plastic. 


BE PREPARED to give your customers the advice and help they 4 MANUAL OF PAPER INFORMA- 
need in designing efficient printed forms. They’ll appreciate TION. Tells what papers you can 
your help—now—while ‘‘reconverting”’ their office procedure. get. Lists all Hammermill papers 
Send for these Hammermill form-designing aids. They are free. available now. 


® Remember—when you order or suggest paper for printed forms—that Hammermiill’s laboratory- 
controlled process insures fewer feeding troubles, faster press runs and steadier profits. 

















BOND 


1601 East Lake Roadydrie, Pa. 


Designing Kit, 


Company, . 
ammermill and Form Layout Rule. 


Hammermill Paper —the H il 
Please send peli Form,” ht ~Manual, 


“How to Design a o> 
‘ Position yp-0¢ 


business letterhead) 
Name pen aac tov or gg on Tom Ba 
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A LEADER IN ITS FIELD.. 


backed by 140 years of know-how 


Superior printing quality, while of prime importance, is not the only objec- 
tive captured in the design of the New Hoe Magazine Press. 

Its smooth mechanical action, abundant speed, and great stamina gives a 
sustained performance that delivers the ultimate in production. It is built 
for either single or multi-color work. 

Rounding out this picture, the additional factors of economical operation, 
and low maintenance are in themselves matters of great importance. 

Quite naturally a press with this full range of qualifications must be 
scientifically designed — precision built — simple, convenient, and safe to 
operate — and when these features are integrated by an organization with 
nearly a century and a half of experience and know-how, well— 


That’s why YOU should choose 


THE NEW HOE 
SUPER-PRODUCTION MAGAZINE PRESS 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 910 EAST 138th STREET (at East River) NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 


Branches: BOSTON e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e BIRMINGHAM 


& Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


























We thank the regular oer 
bee users of Consolidated Coated 


a Papers. Your cooperation and patience — 
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Consolidaled carte Farers 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


Good coated paper must have a variety of qualities. 
It must be strong enough to withstand the stress of 
high speed printing. It must have opacity sufficient to 
prevent “show-through”’. But most essential isa smooth 
uniform surface on both sides on which the gradations 
of fine half-tones can be produced without loss of 
detail. Consolidated Coated has all these qualifications. 





Yet the printability of Consolidated Coated is only half 
of the story. For it is not high priced, but a fully coated 
enamel paper in the low price range of uncoated stocks. 





First on the market in 1935, the printing quality and economy of Consoli- 
dated Coated have been thoroughly tested and proved by its use in great 
national magazines, trade and technical publications, and catalogs and bro- 
chures of America’s foremost advertisers. 


Whether your problem is the production of millions of mail order catalogs 
q .».a national Magazine or Trade Paper ... a House Organ or high quality 
Merchandising Folder ... there is a grade of Consolidated Coated to provide 
fine appearance with economy. 






CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, wisconsin °F Modern Mills... All in Wisconsin =... <a saute ST., CHICAGO 3 
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meet CRLELULOSE. FIBRE 


Pages of Home Sweet Home 


He is a veteran on his way—home. 
The book he reads is a breath of 
America. Every page, every picture is 
home sweet home to him. And when 
he does get back, books will be of 
great help in refitting him for a con- 
structive new life. 

This is one reason why books are so 
vital. 

Yes, the war has given us new, height- 
ened realization of how vitally im- 
portant books can be in the civilian 
economy—in education, in advancing 
ideas, in pointing up specialized in- 
struction, and to turn otherwise 
empty hours into full, fruitful ones. 
For the production of postwar books, 


* * * 


Oxford will have quality book papers 
that fit the purpose admirably. Papers 
that invite reading and make it easy 
on the eyes. Papers that print sharp, 
clear type and catch all the sparkle of 
good illustrations. Papers that bring 
out all the beauty of color. Papers 
just right for the book itself, as well 
as for appealing colorful book 
jackets. 

As always, you can call on Oxford’s 
seasoned counsel. Behind this coun- 
sel is continuous research in getting 
the best out of cellulose fibre — plus 
the experience gained in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
daily for many years. 


* * * 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Enamel-coated— Polar 
Superfine, Mainefold, White Seal, Rumford Enamel and Rumford Litho C1S; Uncoated— 
Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford Super, E. F.,and Antique. 


io Oe ee a Or Oana a 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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“More work with 
fewer men” 


. . says the Foreman 


“Better Lighting 
does it faster!” 


. . says the G-E Lamp Supplier 








G-E LAMPS 


ILIA LU LULL 











Es 


Yes, Actual Records Show That Correct Lighting 
Makes Work Move Faster, Easier, More Accurately 


Engineered lighting pays dividends in every part of the 
shop! Your General Electric Lamp supplier can show 
you how. Better lighting will: 


Increase output. The simple fact is that eyes see faster 
a9 and hands move faster with high levels of lighting 
from G-E Lamps. That means greater speed in jobs 

like typesetting and proof reading. 


Improve workmanship. You get higher standards of 
& quality and accuracy with proper light from G-E 

Lamps. Workmen make fewer time-wasting mis- 
takes; faulty register is easier to detect; colors show up 
more accurately. 


Raise morale. Your workers’ health affects the qual- 
© of their work. High-quality G-E lighting makes 

for more cheerful surroundings; helps reduce eye- 
strain and headaches caused by tired eyes; and helps cut 
down the number of accidents. 


All these advantages add up to lower costs and higher 
quality. And it isn’t hard to get good lighting. Get in 
touch with your General Electric Lamp Supplier. He’ll 
see that you get a sound, properly-engineered job. Call 
him today! 


LE 
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“Despite constant overtime, despite terrific 
ar-time. extra demands... our MIEHLES 
are still going strong. Also we taxed your 


_ LITHOGRAPHING — INC. Hows Borgen Tis Jars 
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s : sg ff 
guarantee to the limit. FOLDING CARTONS 
; : : : March 19, 1945 
Says Alfred F. Rossotti MIEHLF PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
President 330 West 42nd St. 
i + ¥.s * 2 N York 18, Ne Ys 
Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc. sa 
North Bergen, N. J. Attention: Mr. Charles P. Titsworth, 
: Vice President 
i Dear Mr. Titsworth: 
i : As you well remember our first Miehle Offset press was installed in 1935. This 
: not only was our first Two Color Offset press but it was the first Noe 69 Two 
t : : Color built by your company. 
. : In 1937 we installed a Single Color of the same size. This installation was 
Miehle Cutters and Creasers pictured below are used in ‘ based on the Miehle Company's guarantee that because of their Unit type of con- 
conjunction with Miehle Offset Presses in Rossoiti plant. struction additional Units pls be added right in the customer's plant when and 
: i é : ~ 4f needede 





















cones 
We taxed this guarantee to the limit, for about a year after the Single Color was 
installed in New York we moved to our present location in New Jersey. We ordered 
an additional Unit sent directly from your factory to our new plant - dismantled 
the Single Color in New York = re-erected it in New Jersey and then added the 
brand new Unit. Two days after receiving power we went into actual production 
which has continued uninterruptedly ever sincee 


These two presses were constantly working overtime long before war time terrific 
extra demands, so that now they are many years older in service than their install- 
ation dates would indicate - and still going strong. 


We look forward to your post-war Miehle Offset presses with their sensational in- 
creased productive capacity - always bearing in mind that we cen expand mlti- 
colorwise because of your Unit construction, so that we will be able to meet any 
changes that may arise in our methods of manufacture. 


Incidentally you know we also depend on Miehle Cutters and Creasers in conjunction 
with our Offset presses and, of course, would feel lost without our Verticals. 


Sincerely Pegs 
6 SINGL- Coma 





red F. Rossotti 
President 
ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING CO.,INCe 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT - NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY. 
QRANCH PLANT + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
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FOR LABELS AND FOLDING CARTONS 














AU PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 





W. FRANKLIN HODGES & SONS, INc. 


advertising printers 


BELL - MARKET 5309 509-19 VINE STREET 
KEYSTONE - MAIN 5758 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Charles Mills, 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Charlie: 
I certainly am gled that our company has 
good dependable Miehle equipment, especially in 
these war days. 
3 We have had Miehle pressos for over twenty-five 
years. Your presses have always given us high grade 
color work with quality and speed. 


Our men also like to run Miehles which helps 
ot in.these days of pressing business. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Llclane. FA. Perky ee 


W,. FRANKLIN HODGES & SONS, INC. 


CALIFORNIA, 


LE 


PRINTING PRESS & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 





‘th ST. and DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL 
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You can't lose a letterhead sale to 


: owiathing Better “Mow n200 
when you offer Anniversary Bond 0 











USE THESE 3 SALES AIDS 





THE FINEST IN 
LETTERHEAD PAPERS 


A COMPLETE” 
LINE OF 
RAG-CONTENT PAPER 


PROOF OF THIS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


.. . like Fox River Anniversary 
Bond, an impressive all-rag con- 
tent paper . .. sells itself to smart 


executives as a mark of distinc- 


@ Our “See for Yourself” dem- 


* onstration kit clearly shows the 


difference in paper . . . makes 
it easy for a busy executive to 


make his selection. You can use 


. .. like the following Fox River 
papers that help meet every busi- 
ness need: 


Anniversary Bond, 
Ledger and Onion Skin - 100% Rag 





tion. That means repeat sales, in- 


creased volume, greater profits. 


ga Once you have sold a discriminating pros- 
pect Anniversary Bond, an all-rag letterhead 
paper .. you've sold him for good. You need 
not be concerned about a switch to “something 
better — more impressive”. For there is nothing 
finer available . . . nothing more impressive 
than Fox River's Anniversary Bond. A letter- 
head so crisp, so outstanding, that the discern- 
ing buyer will quickly recognize its superiority. 


You'll find, too, that when you have won a 
satisfied customer by offering him prestige- 
building Anniversary Bond, it will be easier to 
sell him rag-content papers for other business 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 409-) SOUTH APPLETON AVENUE 


this as an effective piece for 
Yel (cel tMmelie Mel c-lamnitell ® 


Old Badger Bond and Ledger 75% Rag 
English Bond and Ledger 50% Rag 
Dictation Bond, 


Ledger and Onion Skin - 25% Rag 


needs. Show him the complete line of Fox River 
papers — other bonds for office forms, onion 
skin, ledger, etc. You'll profit by selling the en- 
tire line. But be sure to pave the way with 
Anniversary Bond for your prospect's letter- 
head. Write today for our “See for Yourself” 
kit. It’s an added sales aid . . . and it’s free. 


APPLETON, WIS., U 
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J.M. HUBER CORP 
SANFORD N20 


Vy; 





STANDS OUT! 


DowN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 


favorite newspaper or magazine. 


Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 
Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. 


We’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
make possible even finer Huber Inks. 

For the very best and clearest repro- 
duction of the printed word—no job is 


too big for Huber! 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 
PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 











papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of €.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford, 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co, 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paner 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. ; 
OWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: sewn Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. ; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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portrait of the founder 


At one time, catalogs and booklets concerned them- 
selves exclusively with the businesses and products 
of their publishers, and opened, invariably, with 
pompous portraits of the founders. Then some auda- 
cious pioneer — no more than a sensible craftsman, 
obviously — discovered that the readers of such 
media were far more interested in themselves than 
in the self-plaudits of the advertisers. Today, there- 
fore, effective printed-selling concerns itself, first, 
with the needs of the reader and, second, with the 
promotion of the products. 


But there’s a third responsibility that, despite the 
end of the war, no advertiser can ignore. 
It’s the need of printed-selling to con- 
tinue to help Uncle Sam sell. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 








In short, we must continue to help Uncle Sam sell! 


Among Mead Papers, including the Mead, Dill & 
Collins, and Wheelwright lines, is an increasing sup- 
ply of the paper or combination of papers you need 
for any medium of printed-selling . . . and across 
the nation is a network of informed Mead merchants 
who want nothing more than to help fill your needs. 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


ape rs 


* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers 
in colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, 
including such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite 
Bond and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright 
Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


“PAPER MAKERS T0 AMERICA” 











Bonds of the U.S. A.—Still the Best Buy in Paper Today! 





THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17- SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 
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The first wheel —crude, clumsy, 
and cumbersome — signalled the most 
important single step in engineering 


development. 


Today, modern Champlain Roto- 
gravure carries this principle to its ulti- 
mate perfection, making possible new 
excellence in printing performance 


and new economies in production costs. 


If you have a printing problem, take it 
up with the folks at Rotogravure Head- 


quarters. 











°. CHAMPLAIN 
= STANDARD ROTOGRAVURE 


CHAMPLAIN COMPANY, INC. « 636 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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They picked a Better Apple in the Garden of Science 


Ir STARTED WHEN the Pomology 


Department of a State College of 
Agriculture found that the color of 
McIntosh apple leaves and the quality 
of the fruit depends in part on the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil. The 
problem was to set up color standards 
which would enable apple growers 
to determine whether their trees were 
receiving sufficient nitrogen fertilizer 
to produce the finest fruit. 

A series of carefully selected leaves 
was measured on the Recording 
Spectrophotometer at our Interchem- 
ical Research Laboratories. This re- 


matkable instrument recorded accu- 


rate curves for seven leaf colors. From 
these curves, technicians of Interna- 
tional Printing Ink formulated inks 
which duplicated the leaf colors. 
Handy color guides will indicate soil 
conditions for each tree in an orchard. 
By comparing the leaves of his trees 
with these ink colors, the apple 
grower can discover the nitrogen 


needs of his trees. 


COLOR CONTROLS 


This is but one of the many ex- 
amples of the way I. P. I. through 
its extensive research facilities and its 


wide background of experience, is 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


equipped to measure color accurately 
and set up color uniformity controls. 
In both offset and letterpress these 
color standards are proving extreme- 
ly useful in the printing of packages, 
labels, direct mail catalogs, publica- 


tion and commercial printing. 


If you would like a copy of the 
Apple Leaf Laboratory report write to: 
International Printing Ink, Division 
of Interchemical 
Corporation, Em- 
pire State Building, 

350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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They pick 


No halftone blacks were ever made like 
IPI HOLDFAST-extra halftone blacks. 
These blacks not only equal the non- 
scratch characteristics of the famous 
Holdfast Inks, they also print as cleanly 


as the better linseed oil inks. 


For years the printing ink industry 
has searched for a non-scratch ink which 
would print as well as the better half- 
tone blacks. HOLDFAST-extra is the 
answer. It produces extra results with- 
out an extra premium as it is priced 
within the range of conventional half- 
tone blacks. 

HOLDFAST-extra prints sharply and 
cleanly. Compare it with the best black 



































for Letterpress Colors and Blacks 


you are now using. HOLDFAST-extra 
does not dissipate drier, has excellent 
fountain flow and mobility. 


HOLDFAST-extra is correctly for- 
mulated in both red and green shades 
for the most popular coated papers in- 
cluding #1 and #4 enamel. Also in- 
cluded in the HOLDFAST-extra line 
are a dull black with the same non- 
scratch characteristics and a publication 
black which is especially formulated for 
this type of commercial printing. IPI 
halftone blacks are designed to meet 
any printing conditions. 

The IPI letterpress process inks used 
on this insert will be found generally sat- 
isfactory for four-color process printing. 


IPI Letterpress Process Inks 


The standard IPI process inks will pro- 
vide the widest gamut of colors for mix- 
tures on the basis of spectrophotometric 
readings. Some color jobs will require 
special ink selection. The degree of per- 
manency required will make a radical 
difference. Reproductions from Koda- 
chrome color photographs can be faith- 
fully printed with these process inks. 


Send for your copy of the IPI letter- 
press color guide. International Print- 
ing Ink, Division of Interchemical 
Corporation, Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











NEW BRIGHT STAR 


Behind the blackout curtain of war, strange 
things have happened to paper. Parallel lines of 
research have met and fused in the infinity of this 


nation’s need, and now qualities can be “‘written’’ 


into paper with all the certainty of ingredients in 
a prescription. Paper can be as soft as fleece, as 
tough as steel, as repellent as glass, as 
flex-enduring as leather. Paper has assumed a new 
role... it is a new bright star in the galaxy of 
postwar prospects that cast so rosy a gleam on the 
future. Neenah will bring you these papers. . . better 
papers for the uses you know so well. . . new 
papers for uses you may not know at all. 
paper substances that may well serve to 
launch new and profitable enterprises. 
Watch Neenah when the war is done. 


NEENAH PAPER CO. © NEENAH, WIS. 
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TniIN PAPERS 
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costs. 


Recommended for 
Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Records, Advertising. 
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Turners Falls, Mass 





“AIF CHIEFS 
HAVE WIDENED 
OUR MARKET’ 








Maiilton H. Davis, Philadelphia, investi- 
gated the offset field carefully. Then he added 
to his letterpress plant an ATF Chief offset 
press, matched camera, and plate-making 
equipment. His offset business soon grew so 
P esee that he bought a second ATF Chief. Mr. Davis says: 
“Our experience has been most satisfactory. Our men operate 
the offset department without any difficulty.” 





Hundreds of other letterpress printers, too, have found that with ATF 
Chiefs, offset has really been simplified, with easier adjustments, greater accessibility, 
surer feed, an improved water system and better delivery. These are points worth investigating. 


ATF Chiefs and ATF Kellys make an ideal team for the modern printer. When 
civilian needs can again be met, ATF will have everything for an offset department 
from darkroom to pressroom. Right now, any ATF press can be reserved 
for future delivery. Ask the man who represents ATF for a copy of 
“Offset Answers,” and to tell you all about the ATF Civilian Priority 

Delivery Plan, or write to us direct. 


ATF CHIEFS 
are made in three sizes: 


14x20; 17x22; 22x29 





( AN 


American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW oe 


We are cooperating with the committee for E ic D 


Devel . There are 
C.E.D. local committees in 2800 counties and Consult the nearest 


one now, for help in speeding reconversion and providing maximum employment. 
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Aenagiote 
\s Notion ite 


Everywhere throughout the forty-eight 
states, electrotypers are using Tena- 
plate, the new streamlined methed of 
making electrotype molds. Printers lo- 
cated in small cities who have thought it 
difficult to secure Tenaplate can do so 
easily, simply by communicating directly 
with their nearest electrotyper. They will 
find that he is using it or knows all about 
this new product. During almost twenty- 
four hours of each day Tenaplate molds 
are putin transit by electrotypers destined 
to printers in every state from coasi to 
coast. There is no community—large or 


Specify- 





small—where it is not easily available 
by direct order, either from a local elec- 
trotyper or a plant in a nearby city. Be- 
sides convenience in ordering, let us 
remind you that Tenaplate molds can be 
stored in 15% of the space used by elec- 
trotypes—and being aluminum weight, 
can be shipped with minimum expendi- 
ture of effort and money. We invite you 
to communicate with your electrotyper, 
or to write us about your problems in 
connection with Tenaplate. Any ideas 
that you think will improve its use or our 
services are most welcome. 


TENAK PRODUCTS, INC. 


610 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, 
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THE HOARSE SHOUT of whistles is one voice 
of business—the voice that starts and stops 
America’s working day. 

Another voice, not as loud but even more 
important, is the correspondence of American 
business—the letters, the business forms, the 
business printing that express the ideas of 


The Voice of American Business 


business, that carry the mighty flow of words 
that keep America at work. 

This voice—the voice of the written, 
printed, and typewritten word—speaks with 
greatest power and authority on Howard 
Bond—the paper expressly made for the 
nation’s business. 


HOWARD BOND 


-t—=“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


i i 7 mt 


Keep Your 


War Bonds THE OHIO 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS e URBANA, 





¥ Write them on anything— 


—but Write! 





Tue WAR IS OVER—but millions of American ever was. So write often because a letter is 


men are still away from home. And news of the next best thing to home itself. 


home is just as important to them now as it THE AETNA PAPER MILLS @ DAYTON, OHIO 





i —and remember, when its business correspondence, it’s GOOD BUSINESS to do business using 
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OR many years the development of new 
products, and the refinement of existing 
products, have been a constant and continu- 
ing part of our manufacturing program. 


As improvements are devised for gang 
stitchers, rotary perforators and other well- 
known Rosback machines, they are imme- 
diately incorporated into our current 
production. 


Thus, you can be certain that any Rosback 
machine you buy represents the latest de- 
sign ia equipment of its type and is the best 
possible investment for you. 


And when new methods are worked out 
for increased efficiency in pamphlet bind- 
ing work, chances are you will find that 
Rosback has already been giving consider- 
ation to that particular problem and is ready 
with proper equipment, soundly engineered 
for the purpose and thoroughly tested before 
being offered to you. 


Consult Rosback when you have any prob- 
lem in stitching, perforating, punching or 
drilling, or in connection with any other 
problem in pamphlet bindery work. Our 
years of experience are at your service 
without obligation. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, senron nansor, micn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Stitchers 
and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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The Whistler ‘“Butter- 

fly’’ used by the Master 

to identify his finest 
works. 


4+. F 


Since the turn of the 
century, this watermark 
has held the respect of 
veteran judges of fine 
commercial writing 
papers. 


... He added the “Butterfly” 


Collectors of the drawings and etchings of James McNeill Whistler 
especially prize those which bear his famous “Butterfly” signature. 
This mark authenticates his more mature and sensitive works. For 
the same reason we mark... 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 
100% Cotton Content 


with a watermark that has won the confidence and respect of buyers 
of paper for business and legal use. 


New cotton fibre — used in making Eagle-A Agawam Bond — gives 
it the crisp, impeccable look of the top-flight salesman — gives it the 
quality, texture and durability to permanently record vital messages. 


This group of 100% cotton content papers — Eagle-A Agawam 
Bond, Eagle-A Agawam Onion Skin and Eagle-A Agawam Wedding 
Bristol — is adaptable to many specialized needs. Ask your Eagle-A 
Paper Merchant to show you the complete line. 


BAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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fter four long years, 


again we can say 


Now your “postwar” plans 
can be put into action and we 
want to do all that is possible 
to make these important plans 
materialize without delay. We've made 
plans, too, and the coming weeks and months 
will bring their fulfilment in your behalf. Share 
your problems with us and we'll share our technical 


knowledge and practical experience with you. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) - DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI! CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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See the little copy cats. 

Images of mother. 

They are tigers. You know that. 
Stripes could mean none other. 











GET MORE AND BRIGHTER COPIES 


Like animals, papers have their distinctive identifying 

marks. With Atlantic Bond you have the watermark... 

genuinely marked not on but én the paper. More important, 

you can always tell Atlantic Bond by its performance on a 

ptess. The uniform, tub-sized surface of bright, crisp 

Atlantic takes sharp, brilliant impressions as it flows 

through the press ‘without trouble or stoppage. With 

every ream you use, you get more and brighter copies. 

You get uniformity in printing. You get satisfaction for cneenes: ehunennesen 
yourself and for ‘your customers as well. BANGOR, MAINE 








ATLANTIC BOND * ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 
ATLANTIC LEDGER x ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR *& ATLANTIC MANIFOLD 
ATLANTIC COVER %* ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER 
ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX % ATLANTIC DUROPAKE 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 

W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 

Alexandria, La Louisiana Paper Co. 
AGORIG 606i v0sneshonsesenen Sloan Paper Co. 
( Baltimore Paper Co. 


VOLUME BOND % VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
Eastern Mill Brand Paper 
* * * 

MANIFEST BOND te MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 
MANIFEST LEDGER *% MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 


The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Nashville..........Bond-Sanders Paper Cc. 
Newark...........+++++sCentral Paper Cc. 
New Haven... Whitney-Anderson Paper Cu. 
New Orleans....... ..-Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
«seeee-ebBerman Paper Cor>. 

Forest Paper Company 


Baltimore) Henry D. Mentzel & Co. = é yy fie 
The Mudge Paper Co. fre Lea Keonkd New York .Majestic Paper Corp. 


Baton Rouge Louisiana Paper Co. 
Birmingham Sloan Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
EMOTE 6 5 6:59 5 604.0 wid sawing aoa neiswiewnele ..-Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
BERG W Oss 10.0:0:0:0'0 9'0.0:9;0:40,00s eH ta Ge .--Dillard Paper Co. 
Buffalo.... Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
amet ING IG. 5:0:0:4309:0'06:9-8.0 00 wisewers ..-.-Dillard Paper Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chicago La Salle Paper Company 
00609 Kensesennawgua saws ...-Reliable Paper Co. 
Cincinnati . The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Co. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Dixon & Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. 
ROR WOT s is 6 6:04is000n sae eeoanad ows Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Greensboro, N. C -Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, S. C Dillard Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Hartford { Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
RANGED iii oars 6 05s So 8in neds wincre een eaaies L. S. Bosworth Co. 
‘ x Indiana Paper Company 
Indianapolis { MacCollum Paper Company 
Jackson, Miss Townsend Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla Jacksonville Paper Co. 
EC. ee eee er Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
BRIO Glos cisiiscsetissysgeneseser Arkansas Paper Company 
TOE AU GBIES 6 60-0 o's 65 540'c 052 sGanecees .-»Carpenter Paper Co. 
Louisville The Rowland Paper Co. 
DERCO Als 58s ok de ie caccne cess ..-Macon Paper Company 
Daman et IN. EAs i os 58 600s heen dsasican C. H. Robinson Co. 
PRIA, bales sds oe whom ses ne caor Everglade Paper Company 
DAR WAIIDE sip os scnss'c occ Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Minneapolis..... 9 ésginta o's iniai ee Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Mobile, Ala.... occcccccceese Partin Paper Co. 
MGGPGC; LB. soi 005040055005 ++++---eLouisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee ++eeeeeMuskogee Paper Co. 


Boston 


eeeeeee-Milton Paper Co, 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 

MING Si is i5\oi5.6:5,0;4 isiergtares om cieteron are ....»Carpenter Paper Co. 
MOTMIR Soca 6 ain a aicrclasate ct sialacsiiets sis Se cinceeisec oes biel eaper Co. 
CONST -Fey: Pos. 1 | FO SAN ae oecceceeeeeCentral Paper Co. 
: w (.'si00.0.0.06 0505000000000e MOMeR Paper Company 
Philadelphia {°*"°"""*"7°°7""" ..eseThe J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pittsburgh.......... a curatniate General Paper and Cordage Co. 
PGE soo. 5010's 60s icSvieeee'e -ee.-eC. H. Robinson Co. 
Portland, Ore..........0. ....»Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
Providence, R. I... .....seceecee .....Narragansett Paper Co. 
MRA GHIMOT 6 o:.6;c: 6:96:40 10:6 05sieie ‘eccccscccoccces Virginia Paper Co. 
MOanOke Va. <<: s.cisiecisieeicieies's +0006 e cicceisisebuacd Paper Co. 
Rochester............+++eee++++.eGenesee Valley Paper Co. 
St Luis < o:0.cie seis s'sis.o.: Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Ste Paull 6 o.ciacinic 6 ccisieinicic0ss s0c0c cee ccickn ps Stelseaper CO, 
San Antonio............ oeeeeceeeeeeShiner-Sien Paper Co. 
SOA AMCRO . 6sie's os :<ie'e snebisie vsieais +eeee+eeCarpenter Paper Co. 
San Francisco........... aisieiiere aie .++..+eCarpenter Paper Co. 
Savannahs 6 sisiccicv sees ..-Atlantic Paper Company 
SOR CN i 5000s ke sessa tans ..Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
SREPVEDOLE « cin: :0:0'0's:0ici010;6 daislecieisio nes ....+Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass............. - Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Steiitotds COND i .-<i5.0/cinsceisicesy ecccscecess kOtteMeriin, Inc. 
WAMARSSSOC <4. 6 0:6:s.0:0.0 0108 o tasieer dee soeseeeeCapital Paper Co. 
Tampa...... itd wiate\sieceie ei sii¢ie-cieis wietieiata eeeeee Lampa Paper Co. 
‘Texsekena, Atk: s « 6s.o060:0-0 seeeeeeeeeeeLOuisiana Paper Co. 
WEASUCRIO 6:5 61a) cis) sve ois elesiaieible sib geisie oars ..The Millcraft Paper Co. 
WUPOMUON ss cieies easels cy: gas eiaieisieisieie eeeeeeeeCentral Paper Co. 
THIGH 0'b.6.0.0:0'e: 6.0.0.6 6.010 0:00 Fi tie.0 s.0'v 6 310 bo ek MGR ener Company 
MACO, PEOROS 65 sic 06:05 50,0 eenenaes ...--Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Washington, D.C............ Seneca Virginia Paper Company 
PARHIIU cola: brerecsleis'si6's4\ sis cies6 cce'sieie «eeee--SOuthwest Paper Co. 
Worcester. Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
PREMIER io ainieioa aleicty ate sisisiaataiere-aieaeieie The Mudge Paper Co. 





Monterrey, N. L., Mexico..............Carpenter Paper Co. 
+ a x 


MANIFEST BOND ONLY is also sold in New York City by 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Merriam Paper Co. and George 
W. Millar & Co., Inc. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of America has withdrawn 


its affiliation from the American Federation of Labor 


This action, following its affiliation since 
1906, was voted by the unanimous approval of 
the entire international membership of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America in a 
series of special meetings. 


The issue is simple. It involves a so-called 
jurisdictional dispute of 30 years duration 
within the American Federation of Labor 
between the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, which is the representative of all 
offset lithographic workers, and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union and the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union. The Printing Pressmen’s Union claims 
that the offset press is not a lithographic press 
but a printing press, that a type pressman can 
be trained in five weeks to become a competent 
offset pressman. The Photo-Engravers’ Union 
claims that photo-engraving is virtually 
similar to lithographic platemaking. Their 
chief witness in the now celebrated Foote & 
Davies case of Atlanta, Georgia, testified that 
a photo-engraving has a more sensitive sur- 
face than an offset press plate. 


On the basis of these absurd claims, in the 


face of the repeated decisions by the National 
Labor Relations Board that lithographic 
workers properly bargain as one group as 
distinguished from the craft bargaining of 
printing craftsmen, and in the light of the 
complete organization of the industry by the 
Amalgamated and the lack of organization by 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union and the Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of offset workers, facts 
certified by the United States Department of 
Labor, nevertheless the American Federation 
of Labor has demanded that the Amalgamated 
split up its membership by giving up all offset 
pressmen to the Printing Pressmen’s Union 
and all offset platemakers to the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union. 


The offset workers themselves throughout 
the United States and Canada have risen in 
in their wrath and refused to abide by this 
ultimatum. They have voted unanimously to 
take their trade union out of the American 
Federation of Labor. Our letter of resig- 
nation to the American Federation of Labor 
states: 


“We have good friends in the American Federation of Labor and we expect to keep those 
friends. We have worked side by side in many Locals with members of the Printing 
Unions who have ignored the instructions of their Internationals to “get” the Amalga- 
mated. We expect to continue to work side by side with them. We are the fastest 
growing part of the graphic arts. Our industry will continue to grow. We will continue 
to grow. We will remain an autonomous trade union and will fight with all other trade 
unions for the preservation of the rights of free collective bargaining in organizations 


of the free choice of workers.” 


The Amalgamated has been the only adequate source for competent offset 
workers. We will continue to train and supply them for this growing industry. 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


450 Seventh Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


1737 Howard Street 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 





Let us heed the lesson of wartime paper shortages. Let us remember and protect our 
heritage. Lend your support to forest protection because fire can quickly destroy one 
of nature’s most valuable crops—a crop it has taken years to create. For all of us, sen- 
sible conservation remains a patriotic duty. We, of the paper industry, are embarked on 
a cooperative program to prevent timber losses and waste, also an equally vital program 
of scientific tree harvesting and reforestation. These things constitute a national ob- 
ligation because we all share the benefits of Paper, invaluable servant of civilization. 


VICTORY } Yj PAPERS 


\ 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ¢ CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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CIENTISTS TELL US that Nature’s 
first law is Order. So, too, with ma- 
chinery. Like Linotype, the machine that 
embodies the known laws will live to see 
its product multiply and give pleasure 
and profit to mankind. 

The Linotype organization continues to 
offer with faith and confidence the greatest 
line of machines for mechanical composi- 
tion ever made available to the publishers 
and printers of the world. 

The known engineering skills found in 
their design and construction; their capac- 
ity, measured by the competency of the 
operator; their versatility, limited only by 
practical considerations; the record of al- 
most sixty years of Linotype integrity; all 
this in increasing measure in today’s Blue 
Streak Linotypes, with models to meet 
every need. 


Linotype Garamond Bold No. 3 Series 








SEES SE BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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oe for the world... 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER of today supplies reading and adver- 


tising mainly for American consumption, but the printer of tomorrow 


must be prepared for the production of literature destined to reach 


the entire habitable globe. Our industry, from its very nature, must 
continue to lead other industries, and upon the quality of our printing 
product will the America of the future be judged in the markets of 
the world. Let us rise to the occasion, and be prepared to supply a 
war-weary world not only with mental food, but the practical as- 
sistance which will come from the replacement of guns and munitions 
with implements of peace and industry. Let us recognize that the 
printing craft here is the mouthpiece of all American industry, and 
that we are the advance agents of liberty and prosperity, destined 
to carry messages of practical utility to our brothers in other lands. 

LET US NEVER FORGET that there is a higher profit than mere 
money; that the doing of good work, the spreading of constructive 
printed literature, often has a value immeasurable in dollars. Let us 
put that spirit into our work which makes for those larger benefits to 
mankind which cannot come except through right thoughts widely 


disseminated, and honest work done for the love of honest work. 


Who wrote the foregoing and when? 
— For answers see page 80 
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"MM‘° System Greatly Simplifies 
the Designation of Paper Weights 


@ Soon after the first of the year, 
the thousand sheet-thousand inch 
plan of designating paper weights 
will become effective, so paper mer- 
chants were informed at the Mid- 
west Regional Conference of the 
National Paper Trade Association, 
held in Chicago, September 26. 

A copy of a 24-page book, just 
published, containing the detailed 
report of the association’s commit- 
tee on “simplification of weights and 
standards” was given to each of the 
assembled merchants. They were 
advised by J. H. Londergan of New 
York City, assistant secretary of 
NPTA, not to read it until after he 
explained the simplicity of the 
1000/1000 plan, with some biack- 
board demonstrations- of its work- 
ings. He did so, after which the 
merchants asked numerous ques- 
tions about the method. 

They were informed by R. M. 
Harris, St. Louis, president of the 
association, that the executive com- 
mittee of the NPTA had considered 
the committee’s report on the pre- 
vious day, and had decided to send 
Mr. Londergan on a tour of the 
United States to explain the system 
to groups of paper merchants. 


G.P.0. Has Adopted System 


Mr. Londergan explained that the 
Government Printing Office had al- 
ready adopted the “MM System” 
and that it had been endorsed by 
the Printing Industry of America, 
and would be promoted nationally 
by that organization by means of a 
publicity campaign and through all 
its city and state organizations of 
commercial printers. The plan was 
also sponsored by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 


In answer to another question 
Mr. Londergan said that paper mill 
executives had reversed themselves 
on the subject and instead of op- 
posing the adoption of the MM plan 
as they had done until only a few 
months ago, they were convinced 
that its merits outweighed all their 
objections, and they were willing to 
adapt themselves to its require- 
ments in the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of paper. 

“One of the big advantages of 
this plan is that newcomers in the 
paper trade and printing industry 
will have little difficulty in acquir- 
ing knowledge about weights and 
the sizes of the different kinds and 
grades of paper, because the same 
weight designation will be used for 
writing and book papers besides 
bristols and other grades,” said Mr. 
Londergan. “Your own paper sales- 
men will be able to sell more paper 
because they will not be obliged to 
become mathematical geniuses like 
Einstein in figuring out what is 
what. The printer will be less likely 
to make an error in figuring paper 
requirements on the 1000/1000 sheet 
basis than on the ream basis.” 

The printed report of the com- 
mittee stated that sixty-six differ- 
ent standard basis weights of the 
fine papers have been condensed to 
twenty-one, and that the number of 
items which merchants will be re- 
quired to carry in stock will be re- 
duced as a result of the adoption of 
the new basis of handling paper. 

According to the tables contained 
in the committee’s report, weights 
of paper will be designated by fig- 
ures divisible by five. The basis of 
the designation will be the weight 
of 1,000 sheets, each sheet contain- 


ing 1,000 square inches, which bas- 
ically would be 25 by 40 inches. 

Thus 20-pound folio writing pa- 
per which under the new plan will 
weigh 41 pounds a thousand sheets, 
and 25/38 book paper weighing 52.3 
pounds per thousand sheets, will be 
designated as 110-pound paper. 

The table shows that 1,000 sheets 
of book paper, 32/44, 110-pound 
basis, will weigh 134 pounds; 42/56 
book paper, same basis, will weigh 
224 pounds. Similarly, twenty-three 
other fine papers are listed under 
the 110-pound column, all weighing 
the same per square inch. 

Listings Greatly Simplified 

Forty different sizes and kinds of 
paper are listed under the 130- 
pound heading, this weight desig- 
nation taking the place of folio 24- 
pound, and 60-pound book, 25/38. 
Under this classification, the 1,000 
sheets, 16/21 rag ledger, weigh 44 
pounds; 1,000 sheets, 17/56 rag ledg- 
er, weigh 124 pounds; 1,000 sheets, 
19/24 sulphite, or rag bond, or blot- 
ting, weigh 59 pounds; 1,000 sheets 
of 24/36 plain or coated book, or 
ground wood, or of tag, weigh 112 
pounds; 1,000 sheets, 41/54 label or 
offset, weigh 288 pounds; and 1,000 
sheets, 44/64 offset, will weigh 366 
pounds. 

Under the new designation, 360 
pounds, which will take the place of 
140-pound index, 82-pound blotting, 
and 155-pound tag, 1,000 sheets of 
the 2014/2434 index, will weigh 183 
pounds; 1,000 sheets of blotting, 19/ 
24, will weigh 164 pounds; and 1,000 
sheets, 24/36 tag, will weigh 311 
pounds. 

The lightweight writing papers, 
the featherweight book and bible 














paper, and wrapping paper are simi- 
larly grouped on the basis of 1,000 
sheets of 1,000 square inches. 

The point was stressed in the re- 
port of the committee of the NPTA, 
that the new MM system will not 
change “methods of packing paper 
nor does it in any way disturb or 
affect the practice of applying dif- 
ferent prices to different quantities 
such as less than package, package, 
carton, four cartons, cases, four 


purchasers of paper will be able to 
understand and use the proposed 
system in much less time than is 
needed to learn the present method. 

“Inconsistencies in the weight of 
the same size now existing among 
different classes of paper will be 
eliminated and a common method 
of weight calculation will apply to 
all kinds of paper. 

“Time calculating invoices involv- 
ing weight and count will be less- 


Association to market its products 
on the basis of 1,000 sheets of 1,000 
square inches beginning January 1, 
1946; the adoption of this basis by 
TAPPI (the Technical Association of 
the Paper and Pulp Industry) ; and 
the results of an independent sur- 
vey conducted by Bulkley-Dunton 
Pulp Company, showing only eleven 
negative replies out of 2,200 received 
from paper manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and users.” 


Standard Sizes and Weights in Pounds of Fine Papers in 1000 Sheets of 1000 Square Inches 
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14x34 


Rag Ledger 





16x21 


Rag Ledger 





17x22 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie 





17x28 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie 





17x56 


Rag Ledger 





1714x2244 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





18x23 


Sulp. & Rag Ledger 





18x31 


Manuscript Cover 





19x24 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie & Blotting 





Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





1914x2414 


20x26 Ctd 


. Label & Pl. and Ctd. Cover 





Index 





2014x244, 
21x32 


Sulp. & Rag Ledger 





22x34 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie & Printing Bristol 





22x22 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger, Tag & Printing Bristol & Index 





22Y4x28y, 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





2244x344 
Ctd 


. Book & Offset 





2214x35 
23x35 


Pl. & Ctd. Cover 





23x36 


Sulp. & Rag Ledger 





24x36 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Groundwood & Tag 





24x38 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie 





Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





2494x244 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





2414x284, 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





2414x3614 


Loose Leaf or Posting Ledger 





2414x39 
25x38 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Groundwoed & Offset 
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2514x3014 
26x40 


Ctd. 


Book & Label & Pl. & Ctd. Cover 





27x40 


Rag Ledger 





28x34 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie 





28x42 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





28x44 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





Plain Book 





3014x41 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





32x44 
33x44 


Plain Book 





34x44 


Sulp. & Rag Bond, Wtg., Ledger & Papeterie 





35x45 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





Pl. & Ctd. Book & Groundwood 





36x48 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





38x50 
38x52 


Offset * 





41x54 


Label & Offset 





42x56 


Pl. & Ctd. Book, Label, Offset & Groundwood 





44x64 


Offset 





cases, two and a half tons, five tons, 
or carload. 
Among the advantages listed by 
the committee are the following: 
“Calculation of the weight of any 
size sheet will become greatly sim- 
plified since it will no longer be nec- 
essary to multiply the area in 
square inches by the basis weight, 
and divide the result by the area in 
square inches of the basic size. 
“Chances of error will be reduced 
by those who purchase paper by the 
ream and sell products made of the 
paper by 1,000, and any uncertainty 
regarding the intended weight, due 
to the varying practice in different 
markets of listing both by the ream 
and by 1,000, will be removed. 
“Those learning the paper busi- 
ness and those who will become 


36 





ened by the decimal set-up of the 
proposed system. 

“The proposal will achieve all the 
benefits of simplification without 
changing any existing basis weight 
to a degree which will adversely af- 
fect any process of manufacture or 
any use to which paper may be put.” 

The committee has recommended 
that the use of the word “ream,” 
with its double meaning of either 
480 or 500 sheets, be abandoned, and 
that the term “1,000 sheets” be used 
in its place. 

In the report, the following state- 
ment appears under the heading 
“Favorable Reception Indicated”: 

“Recent developments indicating 
favorable reception of the proposed 
system are the decision of the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 


The eleven paper merchants who 
constituted the committee which 
compiled the report on simplifica- 
tion are: George G. Cobean, chair- 
man, Bulkley-Dunton & Company, 
New York; F. H. Blackman, D. F. 
Munroe Company, of Boston; W. N. 
Gillett, Chicago Paper Company, of 
Chicago; P. A. Harris, Graham Pa- 
per Company, St. Louis; Victor E. 
Hecht, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco; D. A. Hoadley, Car- 
penter Paper Company, Omaha; W. 
W. Huelat, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Los Angeles; P. W. Lesh, C. P. Lesh 
Paper Company, Indianapolis; E. P. 
Magel, Crescent Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, O. F. Marquardt, of 
Marquardt & Company, New York; 
and C. J. Slicklen, Charles F. Hubbs 
and Company, New York. 
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BREVITIES 


Stray items about the trade and the men who make it. Bits of information collected 
and set down here for your edification and pleasure. Edited by H. V. DOWNING 
















@ In memory of his son’s young life— 
lost in an alien land on behalf of his 
father’s adopted country—Axel Edward 
Sahlin has contributed to the Grosve- 
nor Library at Buffalo five portfolios of 
his finest commercial typography. 

Born in Sweden, Sahlin came to this 
country as an associate of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Roycroft Shop in 1911. Even 
then, his unusual gift for typography— 
colorful and original, yet firmly based 
on traditions of good taste—had made 
his reputation in Britain and on the 
continent. He now has his own shop in 
Buffalo. 

He anticipates adding to the port- 
folios, which date from 1918, and hopes 
that they will be not only a memorial to 





He was Fred S. Lang of Los Angeles, 
a creative printer who, when he died 
this summer, had achieved full develop- 
ment of his mastery of the craft, the 
respect of his fellow-printers, and per- 
sonal happiness. 

He started out as a kid with a hand 
press he acquired through the Youth’s 
Companion. His work was widely recog- 
nized when it ended, with specimens of 
his quality printing included in Graphic 
Art Leaders Exhibit of America. 

Fred S. Lang was a credit to the 
craft, one who never swerved from high 
standards. 


@ The atomic bomb wasn’t discussed 
when Cyril R. Greenhill, printing man- 























































































Axel Edward Sahlin with portfolios of typography given to Buffalo Library in memory of son 


his son but an inspiration to other 
young people to become interested in 
commercial typography. 

Young Lieutenant Axel Sahlin, Jr. 
put aside typography to enter the army 
in 1942. A survivor of numerous battles, 
* “i killed in action in Germany in 

pril. 


The 
boss says 
a triangle is a 
better design when 
it is turned upside down. 
Yet when words are set in this 
shape, ancient when the pyramids were 
new, almost everyone will read them right 
on down to the very pointless end... as you did. 


@ A long time ago (in 1898) Tue INn- 
LAND PRINTER devoted a column to the 
career of a printer who at 26 had al- 
Teady made a name for himself as a 
craftsman. 


age~ of the Sun Engraving Company, 
of Watford, England, called at the IP 
Offices a few months ago, accompanied 
ky his brother. 

But now we are let in on the fact that 
the Sun had an important role in its 
making, as experts on deposition and 
electrolytic processes affecting metals. 
The research entrusted to them was to 
discover a method of treating metal so 
that plants could be built which would 
withstand the tremendous gaseous dif- 
fusion of uranium. 

In a small laboratory, research went 
on seven days a week, under the super- 
vision of Charles Cook, of the Sun’s 
photogravure section. After eighteen 
months the delicate and difficult prob- 
lem was answered by discovery of the 
material which ultimately made pro- 
duction of the bomb possible. 

Even those engaged on the work did 
not know that they were aiding the 
creation of the conqueror of Japan, 
mankind’s most devastating implement 
of destruction. 





@ MOST BOOKLETS aimed at acclimat- 
ing the new employe sound as mourn- 
ful a tone as a brochure plugging per- 
petual care at a cemetery. They carry 
on more about what you can’t do than 
about what you can. 

“Welcome to Our Happy Family,” a 
booklet given to new workers at Edwin 
H. Stuart, Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, 
strongly “accentuates the positive.” 

Examples: “There is no discipline at 
E.HSS., Inc. We don’t believe in it. Gov- 
ernment regulations and Union Rules 
are obeyed, of course, but if you want 
to call your wife (or sweetheart) there 
are two phones in the plant and you 
may use either at any time. If you 
want to use an errand boy to get a 
sandwich, that’s your privilege.” 

To the errand girls: “You may loaf 
in the lunch room, but don’t walk away 
and leave any smouldering cigarettes. 
We do not have sufficient insurance for 
a successful fire.” 

It’s typically Ed Stuart to point out 
the privileges of working for his typo- 
graphic service, rather than stressing 
grim details about time clocks. A new 
worker reading this “Welcome” winds 
up knowing the details about company 
policy and procedure. 


@ A HOME on the side of a mountain 
overlooking Taxco, Mexico, where he 
can take pictures of man and his ele- 
ment, is the retirement spot of Gordon 
C. Abbott. 

In 1907 Abbott, then just a kid from 
Goshen, Indiana, joined the Chicago 
Camera Club. Later, as secretary of 
the Goss Printing Press Company, he 
kept up with advances in pictorial re- 
production to the extent that his pic- 
ture-taking hobby has brought him a 
world-wide fame. 

He retired from business in 1933 but 
his photographic talent is still actively 
producing pictures that are exhibited in 
salons from Chicago to Bombay. The 
Chicago Tribune recently featured a 
page of his Mexican and Latin Ameri- 
can scenes. 


e@ Perish the thought that IP would 
permit posterity to think Richard N. 
McArthur was such an eccentric man 
that he not only had a pocket on the 
right side of his suit coat but stored a 
handkerchief in it as well! 

That’s the way we pictured him on 
page 70 in our August issue. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur was flopped in the negative. The 
picture was cropped at the bottom so 
that he wouldn’t appear as a south- 
paw with a pen. But we forgot all about 
his kerchief. 

It was Mr. H. H. Mills, vice-president 
of the Gubelman Publishing Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, who first sug- 
gested that we’d better brush up in 
Esquire on what pockets go where. 


@ AN OLD-TIME PRINTER (he started in 
1893) is Grand Master of the Masons 
in Michigan this year. He is Roscoe J. 
Burch, owner of Burch Printers at Ben- 
ton Harbor. 



























Waverly Press Creates 
Own Precision Methods 





Offictency Handards, Based upon Careful Sime and Molion Hudies, 
Goren Productive Operations al This Baltimore Plants by GLENN C. COMPTON 





@ AS POINTED OUT in an article de- 
scribing the wage incentive or the 
bonus plan employed by Waverly 
Press, of Baltimore, which was pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
July, its bonus rates are based on 
standards of efficiency which have 
been established for practically 
every productive operation in the 
plant. In response to requests for 
further information about the en- 
gineering methods used by the com- 
pany, more detailed explanations 
of these standards of efficiency or 
“time standards” are given here, 
with reproductions of production 
record forms showing how these 
records are used. 

Before examining these forms 
and noting the standard time shown 
for each operation, it should be em- 
phasized that these standards are 
based on careful time and motion 
studies conducted over a period of 
years. They could not be arbitrarily 
applied to any other plant—any 
company wishing to set such stand- 
ards would first have to make stud- 
ies of its own plant operations or 
have a consulting engineer do it. 








AUTHOR’S NOTE: 


A review of the article titled 
“Successful Salary Bonus Plan,” 
which appeared on page 29 of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 
will give the reader the maxi- 
mum benefit of this more de- 
tailed study of the engineering 
methods tailor-made for the 
Waverly Press, of Baltimore. 




















Production record forms for dis- 
play composition, makeup, and the 
presswork are reproduced. They are 
largely self-explanatory, but some 
analysis of the press production 
record form will serve to illustrate 
how time standards, expressed in 
minutes and fractions thereof, are 
applied to specific operations, and 
how the operator records his work 
as he goes along. 

As he proceeds, the operator or 
pressman places a check opposite 
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those operations he is required tc 
perform on the job at hand. Be- 
side each check square is the stand- 
ard time for that operation, as 2." 
minutes to “hang top sheet only.’ 
When the run has been completed 
the pressman enters the number 0; 
impressions in the appropriat: 
space under “Running.” 

When his production record has 
received the foreman’s okay, it goes 
to a production clerk who adds up 
the standard time units for all the 
operations performed and checked, 
plus running time, to get the total 
time for the job. On the back of the 
form (the right-hand column in the 
illustration) is a table which the 
production clerk uses to compute 
the running time per thousand for 
the press being used. A different 
production record form is used for 
each type of press. 


Pressman Keeps Own Record 


The total standard time for the 
job as computed from the press- 
man’s production record may not be 
the actual time the pressman took 
to do the job. He keeps his own rec- 
ord of elapsed time from start to 
finish. If this should be less than 
the standard time, he earns a bonus 
on the basis of his efficiency rating, 
which is computed by dividing 
standard time by actual time, as 
fully described in the previous arti- 
cle. For job charging, however, the 
standard time computed by the 
production clerk is used, and not 
the actual time that is taken by 
the pressman. 

It should be explained here that 
production records are turned in at 
the end of each shift. One pressman 
may be in the middle of a run when 
his time is up, in which case he re- 
cords the number of impressions off 
when he is through and turns his 
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Makeready standards for a Double O 
Cleveland Folder in the bindery. Data 
in this chart will be incorporated into a 
production record form to be used by 
each operator of machine on each shift. 





5 Press Production Record 








MAKE-READY 

TYPE AND CUTS IN PRECISION CHASE 

Hang top sheet only. 

Hang top sheet and own sheet only. 

Hang complete packing. 

Prepare and hang 0.002” sheet. 

Oil packing (back-up form only). 

Wash bed, put form on press, plane. 
Adjustments due to sheet size change: 
© Requiring respacing gripper guides. 
© Not requiring respacing gripper guides. 
Pull sheet for position OK, take to foreman: 
O White form. 
© Back-up form. 
© Backs-itself form. 
© Form centered on sheet (first form only). 
Feeder: 

PREPARATION 


Remove drags and wedges, lower board, wash 
hands, raise board, set drags 


Put in pict ar pone bare iy tA 
sheet, wash hands. 
Put in and set spare feed board for different 


Remove upper feed board, bring lower feed 
board to feeding position. 
LOADING 
Unturned stock: 0.4 min, per inch. 
Turned stock: 0.7 min. per inch. 
Stock Lier directly from delivery: 0.9 min. 


Remove ink and agitator blades. 

Wash form (entire form). 

Wash rollers, ink plate and ink drum. 

Wash fountain and agitator blades for black ink. 
Wash fountain and agitator blades for color. 
Put in ink and agitator blades. 





Crank and set fountain. 
Connect and set spray gun. 
Work up even color, pull and stab make-ready 


Mark out and spot up make-ready sheet. 
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necessary operations except 
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PATENT BASE FORM 


Make-ready patent ups form on unstandardized time ticket 
until new standards ha 
record only for running. 


ve been set. Use this production 


COLOR FORM 


Adjust press for register: 
8.5 © Reset grippers. 
3.6 © Block fountain 
Register color form: 
Warnock base form: 0 


Type or cuts: O 
Preliminary register: No. of units in form 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 


1.0 © Change for reprints: reset counter, place tag. 


reprint lines, revise, reset counter. 


The following data will be used by the production clerk ia 
computing standards which vary with the quantity 


RUNNING 
Minutes per 1000 sheets 


(¢ = thickness of 1000 sheets) 





Punch the clock 
stem opposite 


clock time. Do not punch the clock unless 
pratadion te talierereed 


the iteme listed below and write the number of the 
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Change folios, revise. 
Lift reprint lines, revise. 
Insert reprint lines, revise. 


Faulty justification. 
Unloading feeder. 
Scratched cut. 

Waiting for position OK. 
Waiting for form. 
Incorrectly mounted cut. 
Waiting for instructions. 
Waiting for stock. 

Put in and set new rollers. 


form battered when received in pressroom. O 


Batter {Form battered by pressman. © 


-O 


Form battered by sheet hanging up. O 
Remove, clean, replace brush. 
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NOTE: Ren faster than 3600 whenever 
speeds above 3600 wiil be given at the 
will be given for any 2300. 
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KNOCK DOWN REPRINT LIN 


1.9 
2.7 


Regular running: 0 
Running into racks: O 
"Attach small piece of stock to this record. 


foreman must state reason here 


1.8 © Turn off gas, record production. 
4.6 © Change skid in extension delivery. 
3.4 © Serub/form, remove, attach jacket, send to stones. 


Final register: No. of units in form 


8 


RUNNING 
Standard Speed: 3600 


No. run: Reprints. ......... 


If press is not run at standard speed, 








One of the press production records used at the Waverly Press, showing front and back of the 812 by 11 form. How the 
pressman uses this record to get credit for all the operations he performs is described in the accompanying article 


production record in, getting credit 
for all operations he performed and 
the portion of the run he completed. 
The man whe takes over on the 
next shift keeps his own production 
record on a new form, entering the 
portion of the run he handles and 
such end operations as scrubbing 
and removing the form. 

Several features of the press pro- 
duction record call for fuller ex- 
planation. Under “Running” you 
will note that the standard speed of 
the press is given—3,600 in this case. 
Below that is a space for entering 
the speed if it is less than standard. 
According to Robert H. Roy, engi- 
neer of the Waverly Press, opera- 
tors have a tendency to run presses 
at less than optimum speed. To cor- 
rect this the operators are required 
to run the press at a specified stand- 
ard speed, unless there is some spe- 
cial reason for not doing so, in which 
case the foreman’s approval must 
be obtained. 

On the back of the production 
record, just under the table of run- 
ning speeds, you will note that op- 
erators are encouraged to run faster 
than standard whenever possible. 
Credit toward a bonus rating is 
given for this. 

The items listed under “Miscel- 
laneous Operations” take care of 


those unavoidable delays which 
have to be taken into account in 
any system of efficiency. When the 
operator has to stop the press to 
replace bad type, for instance, ke 
punches the time clock at the be- 
ginning and end of the stop in the 
heavy black rectangle in the lower 
left-hand corner of the column. He 
identifies the cause of the delay by 
putting a check mark opposite Num- 
ber 7 and writes the item number 
beside the clock time. 


Standards Are Not Accurate 


Certain operations at Waverly 
Press have not been standardized, 
because they occur infrequently. An 
example of this is seen under “Pat- 
ent Base Form” on the press pro- 
duction record, where the operator 
is instructed to “makeready patent 
base form on unstandardized time 
ticket until new standards have 
been set.” 

Because the time standards are 
figured down to the fraction of a 


minute, one is likely to assume that 
they are merely averages. But such 
is not the case—they are actual 
standards. For instance, the 5.1 
minutes indicated as the standard 
time to “hang complete packing” 
is not the average of a lot of differ- 
ent times of a lot of different press- 
men each going about the job in a 
different way. It is the time re- 
quired by a skilled, diligent press- 
man to hang a packing following 
the standard, best procedure for 
that one special operation. ° 





DoubleQ CLEVELAND FOLDER Running 
MINUTES PER 1000 SHEETS 


Standards 





NOTE: BASE RUNNING CREDITS ON SECTIONS INVOLVED, SHEET LENGTH AND 


RECORDED SPEED. 





SECTION A 





LENGTH OF SHEET IN INCHES 
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SECTION AB 








New or revised standards are frequently 
set for all departments. This chart shows 
running standards for a folder, arrived 
at from time and motion studies of the 
operation made at that particular plant 


LENGTH OF SHEET IN INCHE. 
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y, —. Buck, now associated 
vith Graphic Arts Industry, 
Minneapolis, will do research 
om problems in labor relations 


fred W. Seybold is the chief 
designing engineer for pro- 
duction of cutting machinery 
at the E. P. Lawson Company 


Special representative for the 
entire country, Newspaper 
Roller Division of Dayton Rub- 
ber Company, is T. M. Dolan 


Wartime leader of Printing 
Industry Craftsmen Associa- 
tion of Australia was A. Mc- 
Donald, a Sydney pressman 


Newly appointed west coast 
manager of Goss Printing 
Company, Wallace H. Gran- 
ger will live in San Francisco 


New vice-president of Whit- 
ing-Plover Paper Company is 
Thomas Leech, who also has 
been named sales director 


Typographer Howard Cogge- 
shall, who says he “plays by 
ear" with type at Utica, New 
York, doing his fine work 


Fred L. Willis, Jr. has joined 
sales force of Atlanta branch 
office of the IPI division of 
the Interchemical Corporation 


News ana 


Vie ws 


OUR CAMERA covers a wide 
range geographically to cap- 
ture personalities in the 
graphic arts industries: a 
printer who presided over his 
craftsmen association during 
the hard war years “down un- 
der” in Australia; a GPO 
award in Atlanta in our own 
southland; Tommasini of the 
University of California Press 
at Berkeley, who, as designer 
of printing and composing 
room foreman, was responsi- 
ble for most of the work on 
the Charter of the United 
Nations. The lens picks up 
“royalty” in Chicago; a meet- 
ing of leaders at the 8th dis- 
trict conference of Printing 
House Craftsmen groups, and 
a midsummer get-together in 
Texas. It notes, too, the ebb 
and flow of promotions and 
changes, and is present at a 
discussion of manufacturing 
the equipment that the printer 
will need in a world at peace. 
And, like the postman ad- 
dicted to taking walks on 
holidays, we have found a 
printer who relaxes by mak- 
ing a hobby of his unusual flair 
for calligraphy—R. J. Bucholz, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who both 
works and plays with letters. 


At Kansas City, from left, front: Virgil Edwards, W. Schultz, Alex 
Alberg, Fred White, Elmer Leach, Oliver Wroughton. Back row: 
Harvey Rowland, Wayne Duncan, Carl Dyer, and O. D. Mardis 


Executives of H. B. Rouse & Company confer on manufacture of 
printing equipment. William J. Knoll, president; Walter A. Sit- 
tig, secretary and manager; and Harry W. Knoll, vice-president 


Capt. Joe T, Brown, now 
general manager of Dittler 
Brothers, turns back to cam- 
era as Alex Dittler talks to 
John J. Deviny, who pre- 
sented GPO award to the 
Progressive Atlanta plant 


A. R. Tommasini, whose 
layouts for type and title 
pages were used for Charter 
of United Nations, at work 
by statue of Gutenberg. 

AP Photo 


Chosen King and Queen of the Industrial 
Editors Association of Chicago: Charles J. 
Morse, who edits Gas Notes for the Peo- 
ple's Gas Light & Coke Company; and 
Winifred Clifton, of Acme Steel Company 


He both works and plays with letters. As 
shown, R. J. Bucholz, who is a typographer 
of Cleveland, Ohio, finds relaxation in his 
hobby of improving his skill at calligraphy 


Texas heat caused some coat-shedding at July meeting 
of the Fort Worth Club cf Printing House Craftsmen 
(below) but had no adverse effect. Special guests were 
Walter Schultz and three officers from Dallas Club: 
Homer Green, Tommy Masters, and C. M. Gober 
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@ YOU START a small project as an 
adjunct or aid to your business or 
profession, and the first thing you 
know it has grown into a major 
hobby—a hobby so consuming of 
time and energy that it could get 
you down, if you didn’t enjoy it so 
much that the most grueling kind 
of work on it is simply pure fun. 

That’s how Arthur Rushmore, di- 
rector of design and manufacture 
for Harper & Brothers, book pub- 
lishers, started the Golden Hind 
Press at his home in Madison, New 
Jersey, eighteen years ago. Since 
then it has become one of the better 
known private presses, with 170 vol- 
umes bearing its imprint. Many of 
them have been represented in the 
Fifty Books of the Year. 

Objecting to the high cost of let- 
tering for cover dies, and the diffi- 
culty in getting what he wanted no 
matter what he paid, Mr. Rushmore 
put in some fonts of type at his 
home to do his own experimenting 
with dies, title pages, and decora- 
tions. Of course he needed a press 
to get proofs of what he set. He 
started with an ancient hand press 
which had been in the cut room of 
the old Harper plant—probably im- 
ported from England when Harper’s 
was founded in 1817. Later in Phila- 
delphia he found an old but sturdy 
hand press which he still uses. 

It was a logical step from “play- 
ing with type” for design purposes 
to the design and composition of 
complete books. Some of the Golden 


Hind Press books, in editions of one 
or two hundred, are privately 
printed on the old hand press: 
others are designed and set'at the 
Golden Hind Press but printed and 
bound elsewhere for limited and 


Arthur Rushmore 


trade editions, many of them pub- 
lished by Harper. 

Mr. Rushmore has had many in- 
teresting experiences with type. 
When he decided a few years ago 
to do a group of Spenser’s “Amor- 
etti” for Christmas, he remembered 
that in 1898 D. B. Updike had used 
for titles in a book of poems an 


Top left: Slim volume of Spenser, from the Golden Hind Press, is a thing of beauty set in 
Linotype’s Uncial. Its title page, bearing the colophon of the press, is reproduced below. 
Shown in lower left-hand corner is a page from the authentic-appearing “Frau Cuten- 
berg’s Diary” which caused an uproar until Rushmore announced that he had concocted it 
as an antidote to the controvery about the inventor of the printing press. ‘‘Fairview,” 
the gracious home of the Rushmores, in New Jersey, is pictured immediately below 











odd italic which he said was Origi- 
nal Old Style cut for the old Farmer 
Foundry in 1858. Some anonymous 
whimsical designer had amused 
himself with it in the 18-point size, 
which had a set of oversized vowels 


Edna Rushmore 


and all the long S ligatures, giving 
it just the right flavor to reflect the 
spirit of another day. The Golden 
Hind Press had quite a bit of 
trouble convincing American Type 
Founders that they still had the 
mats in their Old Farmer file, but 
they eventually found them and 
cast the type used in the book. 


By GLENN C. COMPTON 


As do most owners of private 
presses, Mr. Rushmore used to 
dream of owning his own private 
face. He had the chance once, but 
didn’t know what to use for money. 
One of the best presses in the coun- 
try now owns that face. Some of his 
prized possessions are faces de- 
signed by Fred Goudy at Deepdene: 
two sizes of Medieval, Truesdell, 
Black Letter, and a recent acquisi- 
tion of four sizes of Trojan which 
were cast by Goudy before the fire 
which destroyed his shop. 

No story about the Golden Hind 
Press would be complete without 
inclusion of Edna Rushmore, the 
printer’s wife and his “partner in 
crime,” and an expert compositor 
in her own right. From the start 
there has been a Fred-and-Bertha 
Goudy kind of relationship between 
them at the Golden Hind Press. 

The enjoyment they derive from 
working together on such a project 
as a volume of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s collected sonnets is well de- 
scribed in “The Fun and Fury of a 
Private Press,” one of a collection of 
essays by Rushmore in the volume 
“Bookmaking and Kindred Ameni- 
ties” published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press: 

“One hundred and ninety-two 
pages set in Bruce Rogers’ beauti- 
ful Centaur, corrected, tied, and 
wrapped. We had worked at it off 
and on all summer— painstaking 
work, but as rewarding, in our eyes 
at least, as any labor we could think 





Top right: Title page of a Christmas book designed and set by the Rushmores, printed 
by Harper & Brothers. Below it is a page from a book of Spenser’s sonnets, appropriately 
set in an old type face, Original Old Style. Title page at lower right is from an unusual 
book “privately printed” at the Golden Hind Press and distributed as a souvenir to a club 
membership. Below, Arthur Rushmore is shown at work, with the pipe that is inseparable 
from him, as the amateur detective might deduce from a superficial study of our pictures 
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of—interesting copy, lots of prob- 
lems to argue over, the excitement 
of watching the author’s mind at 
work as proofs came back with al- 
terations, changes that in some 
miraculous way always added clar- 
ity or cadence to the lines; reading 
and rereading proofs until the son- 
nets became a part of us. Now it 
was finished and we had added one 
more book to our little shelf of 
Golden Hind Press imprints.” 

Printing and binding were done 
elsewhere, in an edition that would 
have taken the»Rushmores the rest 
of their lives to produce, but the de- 
sign, format, and composition were 
all theirs. 

It’s fortunate for Arthur that 
Edna is a partner in the “company.” 


With the house smelled up with 
printer’s ink and type wash, 250 
cases of type taking up too many 
square feet of lebensraum, printed 
pages of a Christmas book spread 
all over tables and chairs and the 
bed in the guest room, and pages of 
type scattered about—pages that 
are never broken up until the need 
for the type becomes urgent—only 
a sympathetic wife who shares your 
enthusiasm and work would put up 
with such a condition at home. 
Mrs. Rushmore doesn’t share one 
of her husband’s enthusiasms—his 
proclivity for a practical joke or 
literary hoax. Fed up with all the 
conjecture about Gutenberg during 
the 500th anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing in 1940, he decided 
he needed an antidote. So he “dis- 
covered” in a garret in Mainz, Ger- 
many, the private diary of Guten- 
berg’s wife which purported to 
prove that credit for the invention 
of printing really belonged to her. 
He reproduced one of the pages 
of the phony diary, which had been 
translated into German and written 
in the fine hand of Dr. Otto Fuhr- 
mann. The book also carried a 
photograph of the leather-bound 
volumes of the diary, which in real- 
ity were four old volumes from the 
Harper Medical Library with their 
titles deleted from the backbones. 
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Two hundred copies were sent to 
friends—and the unexpected hap- 
pened. Librarians, graphic arts ex- 
perts, and others here and in Eng- 
land who should have known better 
were taken in by the spoof. The 
hoax was finally exploded—by Ar- 
thur Rushmore himself when he re- 
alized it was getting out of hand. 
But its influence lingers on, and the 
father of the Frau Gutenberg diary 
expects some day to see it turn up 
again in the bibliography of a Ph.D. 
thesis. He may well be right, for the 
New York City Public Library has 
the opus dutifully and _ seriously 
cataloged. A careless student might 
fail to see the last line of small type 
at the bottom of the catalog card 
which gives the gag away: “Ficti- 


Above: Shelf of Golden Hind Press books. To 

left is Elaine Rushmore Brown who carries on 

parents’ talent at setting type. Other picture is 

of Richard Ellis, GHP typographer, and Edna 
+f ” R kL 
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tious account of a non-existent 
‘diary.’ ” 

What ideas on the subject of a 
private press does the proprietor of 
the Golden Hind Press have after 
eighteen years of operating one? 

“You shouldn’t know too much to 
begin with,” he warns. “Too much 
knowledge will dampen your ambi- 
tion. Better not to know in advance 
what you are letting yourself in for 
when you embark on such a voy- 
age.” Incidentally, the Golden Hind 
Press was named after Sir Francis 
Drake’s flagship, which had some 
hazardous adventures of its own. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Rush- 
more tells of the time soon after he 
started the press when he and his 
wife had a chance to do a definitive 
edition of the work of a poet who 
had acquired a large measure of 
fame. It was to be in seven folio 
volumes on handmade paper, with 
no effort to be spared in getting it 
just right. He bought 600 pounds of 
18-point Lutetia and fonts of smal- 
ler sizes which had been ordered 
cast at the Enschede Foundry in 
Holland. The type came, the pages 
were set, sample forms printed and 
bound. Then the project was aban- 
doned by the publisher. 

Looking at it now in the light of 
accumulated experience, Mr. Rush- 
more says he breaks out in a cold 


sweat at the thought of their colos- 
sal nerve to have taken on such a 
task. But the type did come in 
handy, and has been used since to 
set limited editions of Miss Millay’s 
poems, which the Rushmores have 
handled since 1928, a year after the 
Golden Hind Press was founded. 
Operating a private press is a la- 
bor of love, not to be measured by 
a profit and loss sheet. As he ex- 
pressed it a couple of years ago, 
again quoting from.“The Fun and 
Fury of a Private Press,” the credo 
of the Golden Hind Press is to 
“make as well as we can only those 
books that we want to do and turn 
down all else; to have no ‘help,’ no 
payroll, keep no books; to care not 
a hoot about a balance sheet which 


had no column for satisfaction; 
and to take all the time we want to 
do the job the way we want it.” 

Elmer Adler calls the Golden 
Hind Press “a busman’s holiday for 
a book production man.” Even so, 
the best hobby is doing what you 
like best to do. For recreation after 
a lot of desk work at the office, 
what is better than doing some- 
thing with your hands? Not to men- 
tion that one can get a lot of ideas 
while setting type which help one 
in the design and manufacture of 
the next Harper book. 

“We’ve had a swell time at the 
Golden Hind Press,” says Mr. Rush- 
more. “And through the press we 
have made a jolly lot of friends, 
which in itself is reward enough.” 

These friends sometimes turn up 
in unexpected, far-away places. One 
of his neighbors in Madison was 
visiting in Malaya. He became ac- 
quainted with a rubber plantation 
owner there. 

“So you’re from Madison, New 
Jersey,” said the plantation owner. 
“Do you happen to know the Golden 
Hind Press?” 

‘I certainly do,” replied the 
neighbor. “Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I’m a collector of Golden 
Hind Press books and have a full set 
in my library. Give my regards to 
the Rushmores when you return.” 
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Printing Industry of America Has 
A Historic Meeting in Pittsburgh 


@ ALL magsor commercial printing 
centers of the United States were 
represented at the first convention 
of the Printing Industry of America, 
Incorporated, which was the result 
of the recent merger of the United 
Typothetae of America and other 
groups, held in Pittsburgh, October 
4 and 5. According to the printed 
program used at the convention, it 
was the “59th annual meeting” of 
the PIA, the method of arriving at 
that figure being the sequence of 
annual meetings of the UTA, which 
was organized in Chicago in 1887. 


Group. Chooses Its Leaders 


Thus for historical purposes, the 
fact is here recorded that the gath- 
ering at Pittsburgh marks a new 
beginning of organized efforts of 
employing commercial printers to 
promote their mutual interests; to 
help the industry to better serve the 
general public “and the institutions 
of free government”; to develop 
“recognition of the printing indus- 
try as one of the foremost American 
industries,” and to attain the other 
sixteen objectives as set forth in 
the amended by-laws of the trade 
association. 

James F. Newcomb, founder and 
president of the printing establish- 
ment operated under-his name in 
New York City, was unanimously 
elected president of the PIA, which 
was considered a fitting recognition 
of his personal devotion during the 
past two years to the task of bring- 
ing about the consolidation of the 
national, regional, state, and city 
groups of commercial printers into 
the more effective relationship as 
represented by the Pittsburgh con- 
vention. He had been one of the 
founders of the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry which 
served to protect commercial print- 
ers during the war emergency from 
unwise restrictions of regulatory 
agencies at Washington. He was co- 
chairman of the Joint Committee, 
the other co-chairman being Edwin 
Lennox, of Chicago, who is the 
president of the American Color- 
type Company. 

Others elected as officers of the 
Printing Industry of America, to 
Serve with President Newcomb, are: 


the vice-president, Donald L. Boyd, 
Standard Printing and Publishing 
Company, of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; treasurer, Richard E. Cham- 
berlin, of E. A. Merkle, Incorpo- 














PRESIDENT NEWCOMB 





James E. Newcomb, ly elected first 
president of Printing Industry of America, In- 
corporated, devoted himself to organization of 
that group. He was also one of the founders 
of influential Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing Industry 


rated, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Ralph Thomas, of Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, Detroit. 

Two autonomous groups of em- 
ploying printers, organized in ac- 
cordance with Article 10 of the by- 
laws of the PIA, elected presidents, 
who in their representative capac- 
ity are members of the board of di- 
rectors of the PIA, and also are 
members of its executive committee. 
While the PIA, as such, has no labor 
policy, each of the two autonomous 
groups has its own policy. 

One group, “Union Employers 
Section of the PIA,” which will as- 
sist local groups to maintain con- 
tractual relationships with trade 
unions, elected as its president, Carl 
E. Dunnagan, who is president of 
The Inland Press, Chicago. 

The open-shop group of printers 
organized themselves as “Master 
Printers’ Section of the PIA,” and 


elected as their president, William 
H. Barnes, senior partner in A. R. 
Barnes & Company, Chicago. Like 
Mr. Dunnagan, Mr. Barnes will 
serve on the PIA board of directors 
and the executive committee. 

The immediate past-president of 
the PIA, who had been president of 
the United Typothetae of America 
until recently, when its charter was 
legally transferred to the PIA, 
namely, Harold W. Hill, head of the 
printing company by that name in 
Cleveland, is another director and 
member of executive committee. 


Endorse 1000/1000 Plan 


Salaried executives of affiliated 
local associations named S. Frank 
Beatty as their representative on 
the executive committee of PIA. Mr. 
Beatty is secretary and general 
manager of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. 

Four additional members of the 
board of directors were appointed 
as members of the executive com- 
mittee by the president of PIA. 
They are: Walter J. Twiname, Sen- 
tinel Printing Company, Indian- 
apolis; A. H. Jeffries, Jeffries Bank- 
note Company, Los Angeles; Clyde 
K. Murphy, of Blackwell-Wielandy 
Company, St. Louis; and Fred E. 
Little, Wilmington Printing Com- 
pany, Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Foremost among the resolutions 
adopted at the convention was that 
which urged “immediate adoption 
of the new ‘simplified practice’ rec- 
ommendation of a thousand sheet/ 
thousand square inch basis for pa- 
per.” Copies of this resolution of the 
commercial printing industry of the 
United States, which has “for sev- 
eral years vigorously advocated the 
simplification of weights and stand- 
ards of paper,” will be sent to the 
National Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C.; to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and to 
the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion. Members of the standing com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Standards 
which made the original recom- 
mendations will also receive copies 
of the resolution. 

(Editor’s Note: An article giving 
details of the 1000/1000 plan ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 

















Another resolution unanimously 
adopted by the PIA, which vitally 
affects the printing industry, is that 
which called upon the OPA “to re- 
voke or suspend all price control 
regulations applying to the manu- 
facture and sale of all printing ma- 
chinery and equipment.” 

The proponents of the resolution 
stated that they believed that the 


revised to include operations of 
combination letterpress and offset 
printers. The committee having 
charge of the revision started its 
work several months ago, and has 
contacted large printing establish- 
ments using both processes for sug- 
gestions. Attorneys were also con- 
sulted. The report of the committee, 
as submitted to the convention by 


this convention; explain their im- 
portance and the legal angle there- 
of and, above all, illustrate how the 
trade customs should be used by 
printing establishments. On the di- 
rect-mail phase of the campaign, 
provision should be made to have 
printers send back a reply card of 
some kind as evidence they have 
read the trade customs and under- 


Directors: Front row, left to right, Richard Chamberlin, Harold Hill, James Newcomb, Donald Boyd, Raymond Blattenberger. Second row: Robert Caffee, 
Clyde Murphy, Leslie Hubbard, Robert Whidden, James Cockrell. Third row: George Tighe, R. E. Withy, R. G. Graham, Oliver Wroughton, Fred Williams. 
Fourth: Fred Little, William Horn, C. A. Lick, William Greig, Arthur Naleid, A. A. Wetzel. Back: H. J. Ward, William Barnes, A. H. Jeffries, W. Twiname 


manufacture of new printing ma- 
chinery and equipment was being 
delayed because of existing price 
controls, and that there was urgent 
need throughout the industry for 
replacements of machines which 
have been continuously used during 
the war emergency. It was recog- 
nized by the speakers that the 
printing machinery manufacturers 
cannot operate their factories suc- 
cessfully on the price restriction 
basis required by OPA rulings. Thus 
in the resolution, the printers stated 
that “the purchase price of ma- 
chinery and equipment has little 
influence on the selling price of the 
printed product,” and “it is neces- 
sary that many printing plants ob- 
tain new machinery and equipment 
at the earliest possible dates.” 

One resolution recommended to 
Congress “that the excess profits 
tax be repealed effective January 
1, 1946, and that the exemption be 
raised from $10,000 to $25,000.” 

Printing trade customs which had 
been adopted in 1922 by the United 
Typothetae of America, and the 
code of ethics of the same organi- 
zation of printers since 1891, both 
of which had been reaffirmed at 
each subsequent convention, were 
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its chairman, Carl E. Dunnagan, 
Chicago, in part stated: 

“As a result of the suggestions re- 
ceived and the deliberations of the 
committee, it was found advisable 
to recommend the elimination of 
some of the present trade customs, 
a revised wording on some others, 
the inclusion of proper wording to 
include the offset as well as the 
letterpress process, and the addi- 
tion of some new customs covering 
trade customs which are generally 
recognized. Result of the effort is 
the recommended trade customs.” 


To Publicize Trade Customs 


In compliance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the report, 
the PIA will publicize the trade 
customs by a direct-mail campaign 
“addressed to 30,000 printing estab- 
lishments throughout the country 
by the Printing Industry of Ameri- 
ca; to printing establishments in 
territories where there are no locals, 
and through the existing printers 
local associations.” Continuing, the 
report stated: 

“This campaign should be tied in 
with proper space in the trade pub- 
lications; should announce the 
adoption of the trade customs at 


stand them. A file of some 20,000 or 
25,000 reply cards of this kind would 
be invaluable from a legal stand- 
point to show that the customs are 
understood and in use.” 

It was further provided in the re- 
port that a search should be made 
in files of the national organiza- 
tions and the local groups of print- 
ers for data to be used as evidence, 
if and when needed, by attorneys 
representing printers in various 
courts, to prove that the Trade 
Customs “in whole or in part have 
been standard practice in the print- 
ing industry for many years.” 

Another lot of data which the 
committee wants to gather and 
have on file is that pertaining to 
patents which have been obtained 
at various times by individuals on 
trick folds, and other novelties. 

“Very few of these so-called in- 
novations are new, but were devised 
many years ago by some printer or 
printers,” continued the report. “If 
samples of these could be obtained 
and kept in a control file in the 
headquarters office, showing the 
date they were produced and the 
name of the printing company pro- 
ducing them, it would invalidate 
some of the present patents, and 
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stop the Patent Office from issuing 
any patents on these things.” 

The opening session of the con- 
vention was devoted to routine 
business, including the call to order 
by Harold W. Hill; an invocation by 
Raymond Blattenberger, Philadel- 
phia; a welcoming address made by 
Arthur W. Rippl, president of the 
Typothetae of Western Pennsyl- 
vania; the appointment of commit- 
tees; report of the president; and 
the report of the committee on or- 
ganization given by Donald L. Boyd. 
This report included the announce- 
ment that James R. Brackett, for- 
merly a financial writer for the As- 
sociated Press, and more recently 
an associate of Elmer Davis in the 
Office of War Information, had been 
appointed as general manager of 
the PIA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was also announced in- 
formally that L. Irving Lamphier 
would continue as a member of the 
employed headquarters staff. 


JAMES R. BRACKETT 


Named general manager of the PIA headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., James R. Brackett 
was formerly senior deputy director of the OWI 


All radio listeners from coast to 
coast were informed by a national 
broadcast that many commercial 
printers were holding convention 
at Pittsburgh, and that they repre- 
sented more than 2,100 printing 
firms, producing in excess of 75 per 
cent of the nation’s printing volume. 

The guest speaker of the broad- 
cast was Senator James E. Murray, 
Montana, chairman of the Senate 
Special Committee on the Problems 
of Small Business. Senator Murray 
referred to the economic conditions 
which prevail as a result of the war 
and the burdens placed upon the 
small business concerns in the coun- 


The elected leaders who will chart the course of the groups that merged into PIA, which met at 


Pittsburgh to form the policies, hold electi 





, and “get going’’: left to right, Richard E. Chamberlin, 


treasurer; Donald L. Boyd, vice-president; President James A. Newcomb; and Ralph Thomas, secretary 


try in consequence of the present 
disturbed conditions. 

“The printing industry is a typi- 
cal small business industry,” said 
Senator Murray. “And if I were to 
choose an industry which exempli- 
fied most perfectly free enterprise, 
I would select the commercial print- 
ing industry. We have in this in- 
dustry both large and small print- 
ing concerns and a place for both. 

“There is nothing to prevent any 
ambitious enterprising journeyman 
or salesman from engaging in the 
printing business for himself. The 
new concern can join the trade as- 
sociation on the same basis as the 
old firm. Competition is in accord- 
ance with the fundamental princi- 
ples of the free market. There are 
no combinations or groups in the 
industry which exercise domination 
or control over others. No printer 
has an advantage except on the 
basis of genuine competition. The 
employes of the industry, on the 
whole, are among the best paid of 
any industry in the country. They 
have steady work the year ’round. 


Typical Free Enterprise’ 


“This is a valuable contribution 
to our economy. It means the con- 
tinuance of purchasing power year 
in and year out. The printing in- 
dustry is conscious of technological 
improvements, and our American 
printing firms turn out the highest 
quality of craftsmanship. All the 
members of the printing industry 
have a pride in their craftsman- 
ship and the service they render. 
They are constantly seeking more 
improvements.” 

Senator Murray continued by 
saying that printing, which was the 
first industry in the American Col- 
onies, has advanced in excess of the 
growth of the population, and to- 
day with its high-speed equipment, 
employs more workers in propor- 
tion to population; than in its early 
history when hand-work was in 
vogue. 


“There is a good moral in this re- 
flection on the virtues of the print- 
ing industry,” said the senator. “I 
believe it cannot be denied that 
printing is the best index to cul- 
tural and economic progress. In 
every city of the nation where there 
is a booming printing industry, you 
will find the highest progress, cul- 
ture, and refinement in the lives of 
the people. The essence of demo- 
cratic progress, of course, is the free 
exchange of ideas, and the graphic 
arts constitute the very basis for 
such exchange.” 

The senator compared production 
of printed matter in this country 
with that of other countries, based 
upon consumption of paper, and 
estimated that the per capita ex- 
penditures in this country for print- 
ing exceeded that of Great Britain 
by tenfold, and was still greater in 
proportion to that of Russia. 

“This brief outline of the printing 
industry, which is typical of free 
enterprise, is the best proof that 
free enterprise can work,” added the 
speaker. “In America, free enter- 
prise has contributed more to the 
happiness, prosperity, and content- 
ment of people than any other sys- 
tem in any part of the world. Our 
people want to see it strengthened 
and preserved so that we may go 
forward to a period of still greater 
happiness, prosperity, and content- 
ment for everyone.” 

Dr. Robert K. Burns, Chicago, 
former chairman of the daily news- 
paper printing and publishing com- 
mission of the War Labor Board, in 
his address on “Labor Relations” 
before the convention, commended 
the printing industry for its ability 
to agree with its labor groups on 
systematic methods for the settle- 
ment of disputes. He added, how- 
ever, that he noted that arbitration 
is breaking down because of failure 
to agree on what is arbitrable, “and 
when that happens the procedure 
for the settlement of disputes can 
not be expected to work.” 

















He expressed the view that indus- 
tries and unions which can set up a 
labor relations machinery which 
will operate smoothly without Gov- 
ernment intervention should do so 
now. He also suggested that because 
the printing industry will provide 
year-round employment at high 
wages to workers, providing the se- 
curity for which they yearn, in re- 
turn they “should be expected to 
aid employers in efforts to obtain 
more production at lower costs.” 


Urgently Need Skilled Help 


Skilled help is the most urgent 
need in the printing industry, so 
Emil Mueller, of Edward Stern & 
Company, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the educational committee of the 
PIA, told the convention. He re- 
ported that two years ago and on 
several occasions since then, various 
agencies indicated by statistical 
data that “when the war ended, we 
in the graphic arts could expect the 
biggest boom that our country ever 
experienced.” 

“As usual, little if anything was 
done to prepare for this unprece- 
dented volume of business,” said Mr. 
Mueller. “Today the predictions 
have come true. We have more busi- 
ness than we know what to do with. 
Printers all over the country are 
calling for help. It isn’t a question 
of more machines, it’s men. We 
don’t have enough manpower to 
run all the equipment we have on 
one full shift. We can’t put on a 
second shift, so we work our pres- 
ent employes to an extent that they 
are dog-weary, and efficiency is get- 
ting to a very low level. 

“True, we'll get help from the 
boys released from service, but if 
they were all released there would 
not be enough to relieve us entirely 
of our present burden of overtime, 
let alone take care of the constantly 
increasing demand for printing and 
for the materials that go into print- 
ing. Where to get the help to pro- 
duce this greatly increased volume 
of business is the number one prob- 
lem of the industry today.” 

Mr. Mueller remarked that skilled 
men cannot be developed in a day, 
a week, or month, but that it takes 
as long as six years. He said that 
the answer was found in the Phila- 
delphia graphic arts, in developing 
employes for the industry from the 
ranks of the returned service men, 
and that he personally had placed 
almost a hundred men in the indus- 
try, and they are “doing amazingly 
good jobs.” He continued: 

“Case histories could be recited 
for the next hour. The one out- 
standing fact in all these histories 
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would be the unusually rapid prog- 
ress these men have made. They are 
accomplishing in months what for- 
merly we expected from our ap- 
prentices after several years. Don’t 
get that statement wrong. They are 
not compositors, or pressmen, after 
several months. But given some at- 
tention and careful instruction, 
they are able to handle, under com- 


Chairman of Senate committee on small business, 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana discussed 
the many ‘Postwar Problems of Small Business” 


petent supervision, a great deal of 
the work that goes through the 
average plant. There is part, if not 
the whole, answer to the manpower 
problem—the veteran. This is not 
an experiment, it is a proven fact.” 

Mr. Mueller continued to analyze 
the “Philadelphia Plan” and show 
its relationship to Federal Law No. 
16, and Public Law No. 346, the sali- 
ent points of which he stated. He 
reported that “the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is inclined to interpret 
all the provisions very liberally, 
and asks only that the veteran be 
enrolled on a bona-fide training 
course.” He told of concessions made 
by the trades unions in the graphic 
arts in Philadelphia, and described 
codéperation methods as follows: 

“In Philadelphia, the committee 
is composed of representatives of 
both labor and employers from all 
printing and allied groups. It was 
agreed at the start that it would be 
a mistake to accept more men than 
the industry could absorb. Deter- 
mining the number required a sur- 
vey which was conducted by the 
employers. The returns were com- 
piled and this list was used later as 
a placement list. Printers desiring 
help were urged to work through 
the committee.” 


Mr. Mueller reported that only 
half of the men were placed in crafts 
jobs by the employing printers. The 
others went into accounting, ship- 
ping, sales, production, and a num- 
ber of other jobs, “some of which 
your chairman did not know existed 
in the industry.” Concluding his re- 
port, he said: 

“We in Philadelphia are proud 
that printing again has shown the 
way for organized industry to help 
the veteran. We strongly urge ev- 
ery local group, every printer, and 
every one of our associates in the 
allied industries to get behind this 
effort. Here is an opportunity to 
participate in the finest project ever 
sponsored by any industry.” 


“Should I Install Offset?” 


Irving D. Robbins, of Robbins and 
Barber, New York City, outlined a 
program concerning the public and 
government relations of the Print- 
ing Industry of America. He has been 
retained by the PIA as its public 
relations counsel. He had arranged 
the radio broadcast of Senator Mur- 
ray’s speech before the convention 
in which the senator lauded the 
printing industry as typical of the 
free enterprise in American econ- 
omy, and the best index to our cul- 
tural and economic progress. 

Mr. Robbins used charts to indi- 
cate how the technique of publicity 
promotion might be used to advance 
the prestige of printers throughout 
the country by increasing appreci- 
ation on the part of the general pub- 
lic of the cultural and economic 
value of tke printers’ contribution 
to each community and to the coun- 
try as a whole. He advocated the 
setting up of industry committees 
to prepare recommendations on tax 
and labor legislation, government 
printing, public relations, appren- 
ticeship training, and other matters 
of interest to the industry, and then 
by means of the art of publicity, de- 
velop trade and public sentiment to 
help achieve objectives set forth by 
the committees. 

Practical advice to the letterpress 
printers who are thinking of install- 
ing offset equipment in their plants, 
or to others who plan to go into the 
offset printing business, was given 
by Walter E. Soderstrom, executive 
secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Photo-Lithographers, as the 
concluding speech at the Thursday 
afternoon session. The question 
was: “Should a Letterpress Printer 
Install Lithographic Equipment?” 

Mr. Soderstrom referred to nu- 
merous letterpress printers who 
have from time to time consulted 
him on the subject, whereupon he 
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usually goes into detail in analyzing 
their motives, capabilities, amount 
of capital available, equipment to 
be installed, markets, competition 
to be faced, skilled help available, 
wages to be paid, and other factors 
involved in the complex situation. 
He indicated that no one can decide 
whether he should or should not in- 
stall litho equipment, without mak- 
ing such a survey. 

“Equipment manufacturers are 
not at all interested in selling to 
anyone who does not have sound 
reasoning behind his purchase,” 
said Mr. Soderstrom. “They are more 
anxious to sell equipment to oper- 
ators who will be satisfied—men 
who will grow strong in the business 
and buy more equipment.” 

He referred to the success of es- 
tablished lithographers who because 
of their experience and their re- 
sources were enabled to operate dur- 
ing the war emergency “in what 
may be comparable to the 1929 boom 
times,” and are now “loaded with 
business, much of it taken at high 
prices.” He warned his hearers that 
boom periods come to an end; that 
such conditions are not normal in 
peacetime, and that when the li- 
thographer, like any other printer, 
sees his volume of business decreas- 
ing, he will sharpen his pencil, and 
try to take away customers from his 
competitors. The speaker cautioned 
his hearers about the need for tak- 
ing a long view of the situation be- 
fore entering the litho business. 


Advice for the Beginner 


“As soon as equipment is avail- 
able, many printers and letter shop 
owners, returned servicemen, and 
others will take a jump into lithog- 
raphy,” predicted Mr. Soderstrom. 
“Most of these will jump because 
they have watched with no little in- 
terest the huge volume of work done 
by lithographers during the recent 
war years. Many will fail.” 

Following an analysis of the rel- 
ative advantages and disadvantages 
in operating letterpress and offset 
equipment, cost of installation and 
operation, comparative difficulties of 
obtaining skilled help, disadvan- 
tages of a letterpress printer being 
required to depend upon his key 
litho employes for knowledge of the 
procedure in operating a plant, Mr. 
Soderstrom offered the following 
recommendations: 

“TIfyouare planning to install lith- 
ographic equipment and desire to 
insure yourself against loss, one way 
to accomplish this is to associate 
yourself with a lithographer already 
in the field. An association of this 
kind will give you experience in the 


handling of your customers’ litho- 
graphic requirements, and give you 
an education in selling, estimating, 
producing, and costing lithography. 
Under this arrangement you can 
carefully measure whether you are 
losing orders because of the partic- 
ular process that is being used, or 
poor salesmanship, the unnecessary 
high cost of standing matter, obso- 
lete equipment, or other factors. 





President of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh, 
Arthur Rippl, on left, and Public Printer Giegen- 
gack dosome shop talking at convention luncheon 


“Possibly the easiest way to secure 
lithographic experience is to buy an 
existing lithographer’s plant. Take 
over all the personnel because the 
shop men know how to operate the 
equipment, and the sales and office 
force know how to handle their par- 
ticular work to advantage. If it is 
possible, give the old owner an op- 
portunity of running your new lith- 
ograph department. 

“If you can take over or combine 
an established lithographic plant, it 
will save you much grief and con- 
siderable expense.” 

He concluded his address with this 
statement: 

“Should the letterpress printer in- 
stall lithographic equipment? There 
is no general answer. The ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ should depend on a real analy- 
sis of the potential market; the se- 
lection of appropriate size, kind and 
quantity of equipment; the avail- 
ability of competent litho crafts- 
men; the ability of the printer to 
provide adequate funds for invest- 
ment and working capital; a build- 
ing up of economic hourly cost and 
production standards based on lo- 
cal costs; a consideration of the 
budget of business necessary to 
carry over the first year, plus the 
willingness of the printer to endure 
the hard knocks which always come 
when starting in a new industry.” 





Augustus E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer of the United States, was 
guest of honor at a _ testimonial 
luncheon, presided over by Carl E. 
Dunnagan. The honored guest was 
presented with a certificate, appro- 
priately embellished, entitling him 
to a lifetime honorary membership 
in the Printing Industry of America. 
whose united front now represents 
the entire commercial printing in- 
dustry of the entire United States. 

In his acceptance of the honor, 
Mr. Giegengack expressed gratifica- 
tion over the success of uniting the 
various commercial printing groups 
of the nation, and that he had been 
credited with having urged the for- 
mation of a united, industry-wide 
organization to represent the print- 
ers in their governmental and pub- 
lic relationships. 

Mr. Giegengack reported to the 
employing printers on operations of 
the Government Printing Office at 
Washington: the purchase of al- 
most a quarter billion dollars’ worth 
of printing and lithography from 
commercial plants; the intention to 
continue to purchase specialty pro- 
duction from plants throughout the 
country where such specialty work 
can be produced more economically 
by commercial firms; on foreign 
markets for books manufactured in 
the United States; on new equip- 
ment being designed by printing 
machinery manufacturers; and on 
other subjects including plastic 
plates, color printing, paper sup- 
plies, better inks, and recruitment 
of new personnel for the various de- 
partments of the industry. 


**Must Recruit New Blood” 


“Our postwar volume of business 
cannot be produced without recruit- 
ing new blood,” warned Mr. Giegen- 
gack. “The printing industry must 
make an effort to sell the craft to 
the returning veterans. Remember, 
there is competition among employ- 
ers to get veterans interested in 
trades and businesses. The question 
arises, what has our industry done 
about any recruitment? Practically 
nothing, so far as I can tell. 

“The War Department is printing 
a series of occupational briefs set- 
ting forth the advantages of indus- 
trial chemistry, for example, as a 
field for veterans. I checked the 
production branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office to find out whether 
such a brief was contemplated for 
printing. It is not. But I was encour- 
aged to believe that the Director of 
the Information and Education Di- 
vision of the Army Service Forces 
would print and distribute such a 
brief if the industry would prepare 

















it. I leave that thought with you. It 
is a chance to sell the veterans on 
our craft, if you want to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

Mr. Giegengack referred to the 
G.I. Bill of Rights and its provisions 
for training veterans, and suggested 
that the printing industry should 
take advantage of the opportunity 
of adding to its trained personnel 
through its provisions. 

In conclusion he expressed the 
opinion that the printing industry 
could look with optimism into the 
future concerning its development, 
provided it is “ready to match the 
initiative of other progressive in- 
dustries, and ready to work out its 
problems collectively with every 
branch of the graphic arts repre- 
sented in a united body.” 


Strength Through Union 


“We cannot succeed by pulling in 
a dozen directions,” he said. “We 
cannot get the men representing our 
markets to lend a serious ear to a 
hundred versions of our aims, our 
needs, or our service. As Public 
Printer, I have had the opportunity 
to observe the inadequacy of the in- 
dustry’s organizational activities. 
Efforts have been duplicated, and 
confusion has been widespread. On 
the whole, the industry, despite the 
many sincere and able leaders, has 
never been able to present a united 
front in seeking to maintain its uni- 
versal interests. It has never been 
able to give a united, industry-wide 
service to our war efforts. The Gov- 
ernment could address other great 
industries through a single associ- 
ation. When it talked to the print- 
ing industry, it had to channel its 
message through a score of national 
organizations and numerous local 
associations of one kind and an- 
other, which was not effective. 

“Government agencies never suc- 
ceeded in registering and correlating 
the hundreds of pleas, statements, 
and requests addressed to the Gov- 
ernment by these numerous groups. 
I have made a hundred appeals to 
our industry to organize for united 
action on all matters touching the 
interests of the graphic arts. Other 
voices have joined mine, and it now 
begins to appear that we are not 
crying in the wilderness. Printing 
Industry of America has taken the 
first long stride on the avenue to 
our goal. We must see that the move- 
ment never stops until the printing 
industry can speak unanimously 
through one single and strongly 
united organization.” 

Following the conclusion of the 
convention, the board of directors 
held its meeting behind closed doors. 





Printing Trade Customs 


As revised and adopted by Printing Industry of America, 
in convention assembled, Pittsburgh, October 4 and 5, 1945 





1. ORDERS regularly entered cannot 
be canceled except upon terms that 
will compensate against loss. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL WORK performed 
at customer’s request, such as 
sketches, drawings, composition, 
plates (including lithographic 
plates), presswork, and materials 
shall be charged for at current rates. 


3. SKETCHES, COPY, DUMMIES, and 
all preparatory work created or fur- 
nished by the printer, shall remain 
his exclusive property and no use of 
same shall be made, nor may ideas 
obtained therefrom be used, except 
upon compensation tobe deter- 
mined by the owner. 


4. ARTWORK, TYPE, PLATES (Includ- 
ing lithographic plates), engravings, 
electrotypes, negatives, positives, 
and other items when supplied by 
the printer shall remain his exclu- 
sive property, unless otherwise 
agreed in writing. 


5. ALTERATIONS: Proposals aré only 
for work according to the original 
specifications. If through customer’s 
error or change of mind, work has 
to be done a second time or more, 
such extra work will carry an addi- 
tional charge, at current rates for 
the work performed. 


6. STANDING TYPE MATTER: plates 
(including lithographic plates) and 
negatives will not be held after com- 
pletion of the order except by spe- 
cial agreement and charge therefor. 


7. PROOFS: Two proofs shall be sub- 
mitted with original copy. Correc- 
tions, if any, to be made thereon 
and to be returned marked “O.K.” 
or “O.K. with corrections” and 
signed with name or initials of per- 
son duly authorized to pass on same. 
If revised proofs are desired, re- 
quest must be made when proof is 
returned. Printer is not responsible 
for errors if work is printed as per 
customer’s O.K. 


8. PRESS PROOFS: An extra charge 
will be made for press proofs, un- 
less the customer is present when 
the form is made ready on the press, 
so that no press time is lost. Presses 
standing awaiting O.K of customer 
will be charged at current rates for 
the time so consumed. 


9. OVER RUNS or under runs not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the amount 


ordered shall constitute an accept- 
able delivery and the excess or de- 
ficiency shall be charged or credited 
to the customer proportionately. 


10. CUSTOMER’S PROPERTY. The 
printer shall charge the customer, 
at current rates, for handling and 
storing customer’s stock or custo- 
mer’s printed matter held more 
than thirty days. All customer’s 
property that is stored with a printer 
is at the customer’s risk, and the 
printer is not liable for any loss or 
damage thereto caused by fire, 
water leakage, theft, negligence, in- 
sects, rodents, or any cause beyond 
the printer’s control. It is under- 
stood that the gratuitous storage of 
customer’s property is solely for the 
benefit of the customer. 


11, DELIVERY: Unless otherwise spec- 
ified, the price quoted is for a single 
shipment, f.o.b. customer’s local 
place of business. All proposals are 
based on continuous and uninter- 
rupted delivery of complete order, 
unless specifications distinctly state 
otherwise. 


12. TERMS: Net cash thirty days. All 
claims must be made within five 
days of receipt of goods. 


13. DELAYS IN DELIVERY: All con- 
tracts are made contingent upon 
wars, strikes, fires, floods, accidents, 
or other contingencies beyond the 
printer’s control. 


14. REPAIRS, CHANGES, trimming, 
mortising, anchoring, special prov- 
ing, or similar work required on ma- 
terials which are furnished by the 
customer, including but not limited 
to, drawings, engravings, electro- 
types, and negatives, shall be billed 
at current market rates. 


15. PAPER STOCK furnished by the 
customer shall be properly packed, 
free from dirt, grit, torn sheets, bad 
splices, et cetera, and of proper qual- 
ity for printing requirements. Addi- 
tional cost due to delays or impaired 
production on account of improper 
packing or quality shall be charged 
to the customer. 


16. COLOR PROOFING: Because of the 
difference in equipment and condi- 
tions between the color proofing and 
the pressroom operations, a reason- 
able variation in color between color 
proofs and the completed job shall 
constitute an acceptable delivery. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems 
will also be answered by mail 
if panied by st, 
Answers will be kept confidential 
if you so desire and declare 








d envelope. 





CHECK PRINTING 

[I am enclosing the samples of three 
county warrant forms, each printed by 
a different printer, on which I would 
like some technical information. You 
will notice that samples 1 and 2 are 
very much neater looking jobs than 
sample 3, which we printed ourselves. 

We cannot understand why we do 
not get a better print since the job 
was made up from foundry metal hair- 
line rule, composing machine slugs, and 
hand-set type and then electrotyped. 
The form was printed on a job cylinder 
press and also considerable pains were 
taken with the makeready. The elec- 
trotyper told us he took considerable 
care to get the best electrotypes. 

Do you believe we would have had 
better results if we had printed the 
form direct from the type or if we had 
used brass instead of the foundry metal 
tule? Any information you can give 
me will be appreciated as our sole aim is 
to produce better printing, such as is 
inspired by your fine magazine. 

Check printing is another one of 
the many lines of specialty print- 
ing developed through the years to 
a high point of excellence. The spe- 
cialists in this line have set a stand- 
ard and the regular commercial 
printer who undertakes the check 
printing should get a sample pro- 
duced by a specialist and follow its 
pattern very closely or, better still, 
match it. (In passing it may be 
noted that numerous. check 
printers have developed presses 
to produce checks faster than 
regular presses). 

We do not agree that you do 
not get a better print. The press- 
work on the three samples is 
practically even. 

No. 1 is the best looking of the 
three because first, it is printed 
in black and red on buff stock in- 
stead of the gray paper of the 
two others and, second, the form 
was set by a typesetter experi- 
enced in the composition of check 
forms, in which qualification are 
included the correct choice of 
type faces and sizes for the most 
pleasing display, the correct spac- 
ing and whiting out in respect of 
both display and spacing of lines 
for the typewriter, the final re- 
sult being the best of the three 
Samples which you sent. 


No. 2 is not better than your sam- 
ple. The box head in No. 2 is not 
properly spaced, a fault quite as 
noticeable as the $ characters be- 
ing out of line slightly in your sam- 
ple check. 

The only flaw in No.1, the best 
of the three jobs, is that the end of 
one rule in a double rule corner 
joint does not print quite as well 
as it might and that is a slight 
oversight by the pressman. 

One fault in your sample not 
common with the other two is that 
the paper watermark is almost if 
not quite as legible as the printing 
and, located in the center of the 
check, it looms up “like a skunk in 
a fog.” This is avoided by cutting 
the paper so that the watermark 
reads vertically instead of horizon- 
tally in a printed form. Also your 
sample is a pica longer than the 
others and so should have been 
trimmed to the correct margin. 

Checks ordinarily are printed on 
a large scale from machine-com- 
posed forms. The only necessity for 
electrotyping would be to meet a 
specification for absolutely perfect 
border rule joints, possible in let- 
terpress only through recourse to 
the electrotyper. 
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PERFORATING TYMPAN—GUMMING 

On page 60 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for July you show an article on how 
perforating is made easier by using 
spherekote tympan paper. According 
to your article this tympan is studded 
with myriad glass balls, thus avoid- 
ing the use of metal strips over a 
regular drawsheet. Is this a poor sub- 
stitute for a metal band or is it some- 
thing practical you would recommend? 
If it is worth while, would you kindly 
give us name and address of the manu- 
facturer of this material? Also, on 
page 59, we noted with interest that 
you had an inquiry on “Gumming on 
the Press.” We would also be interested 
in having the names of concerns spe- 
cializing in adhesives used or applied 
on a printing press. 

The special tympan referred to is 
an improved aid to perforating be- 
cause it makes unnecessary the use 
of metal strips on the cylinder. At 
the same time it prevents ink, oil, 
and dirt from gathering on the 
drawsheet to form protuberances 
into which the stripper fingers may 
dig and tear off the packing and 
even cause a ball-up resulting in a 
smashed form. 

Printing or perforating on this 
tympan studded with minute glass 
balls is like printing on dots which 
support the sheet but do not allow 

the ink, oil, and dirt to gather in 

the ridge common to ordinary 
perforating on the press. 

As you know, many forms are 
encountered in which the perfor- 
ating rules are set so close to the 
flanking type or cuts that it is 
difficult and time-consuming to 
secure the strip of metal which is 
used as overlay in this particular 
class of work. 

When using this special tym- 
pan, it is good practice to make 
ready with the regular treated 
manila drawsheet in place, mak- 
ing sure that the perforating rules 
are receiving a uniform pressure. 
When makeready is okay, the 
regular drawsheet and a sheet of 
packing are removed and re- 
placed by the spherekote draw- 
sheet. A trial of a few impressions 
will show whether a sheet of thin 
paper should be added for cor- 
rect pressure. That’s all there is 




















to it, if the proper basis has been 
provided: the perforating rules 
pressing into the stock uniformly, 
as they should in any other method 
which might be used. 

Gumming on the press is a make- 
shift and never as satisfactory as 
the use of a gumming machine. It 
requires close attention because the 
mucilage used, even when retarded 
in its drying rate by the addition 
of glycerin or similar material, is 
much less stable in its consistency 
than printing ink. Spread out on 
the inking system of the press the 
mucilage is very susceptible to at- 
mospheric influence and to increase 
of temperature while in motion 
which is really fanning it to hasten 
drying. In other words, both heat 
and air currents are uniting to dry 
the mucilage on the inking system 
of the press. 

A reasonable proportion of a re- 
tarder like glycerin may be used. It 
will be absorbed by the paper, but 
too much will weaken the adhesive 
quality of the gum. So it will be 
necessary to feel your way along, 
with an eye to the tendency of the 
gum to dry on the press. 


PLATEN PRESS REPAIRS 

I have a platen press, purchased new 
nineteen years ago. Recently I noticed 
some play in the small driving gear on 
the right side. By moving the fly wheel 
back and forth a little, this play is no- 
ticeable. I do not know whether this is 
serious and could be corrected by a new 
oversize gear. 

I am of the opinion this play is re- 
sponsible to some extent for the jump 
I am getting in the rollers as they re- 
verse on the ink plates. I also get a 
serious jump on the two bottom rollers 
as they come up on the ink plate. This 
is more noticeable when the press is 
running at a fair rate of speed. The 
right end has more jump than the left. 
It makes no difference whether the 
roller bearers are in or out, I still get 
this bump and clickety-click noise as 
the last two roller trucks turn over the 
top edge of the track coming up. 

The part holding the two roller trucks 
wabbles as it travels up and down the 
track. I have replaced these on the left 
side but still I get the wabble. I have 
replaced the two small pins on each 
side that are supposed to hold the rods 
(carrying the springs) in position as 
they work in and out but still get play 
and this is probably the cause of the 
trucks wabbling as they travel. There 
seem to be no other seriously worn sec- 
tions anywhere about the press that I 
can find. I have also tested the play in 
the cam roller. 

It is probable that replacement 
of the parts in the roller bracket 
assembly such as saddles, saddle 
springs, et cetera, will add to the 
smooth operation of the press. We 
are sending dealers’ names. 


EQUIPMENT FOR BINDING MAGAZINE 

We are writing to know if you could 
be of some assistance to us in a folding 
problem that we have. At the present 
time we are publishing a magazine of 
32 pages and cover, which trims to 8% 
by 11 inches, and the run is 200,000. We 
have a folder which will fold the 32- 
page signature and will also put on the 
cover and stitch. 

We are now looking forward to having 
a gradual increase in the number of 
copies that will be printed each month 
and also an additional number of pages. 
The first step in our program is to add 
16 pages, and with our present equip- 
ment it will mean using another folder 
and several more workers in the setup. 
We would like to know if there is any 
kind of equipment which would handle 
this job more economically or would 
other publishers have to run this job 
through the bindery in the same man- 
ner as we do? 


At the turn of the century when 
the tremendous and ever-increasing 
circulation and size of the leading 
magazines inspired the inventors of 
rotary magazine presses to replace 
slower cylinder presses, bindery- 
minded inventors were busy on the 
problem of promptly forwarding the 
output of the faster presses to the 
mailing department. How well they 
succeeded may be seen in the great 
gathering machines and trimming 
machines of today, the pair of ma- 
chines that can keep pace with the 
output of the fastest of the largest 
presses used to print magazines wf 
circulation such as yours or greater. 
These gathering machines may be 
had either for saddle- or side-stitch 
and for covering either with or 
without gluing. 





A printing increase 
of 30 per cent seen 





7... VOLUME of business done by the printing, pub- 





lishing, and allied industries will reach $3,359,800,000 in 1947, an 
increase of 30.3 per cent over the 1939 total of $2,578,500,000, it 
is estimated by the Committee for Economic Development. The 
comparison is based on 1939 price levels. 

This figure compares with an estimated increase of 41.7 per cent 
in the dollar volume of all goods expected to be produced in 1947, 
as compared to 1939. These figures were compiled just before the 
war ended in Japan and were predicated on the assumption that 
Japan would be defeated before the end of 1946 and that 1947 would 
be the first full year after victory. With the war having ended this 
year, making 1946 the first full year for peacetime production, it 
will be interesting to see how nearly next year’s actual production 
index approaches the CED estimate for 1947. 

The same report predicts that the dollar volume of paper and 


allied products will reach $2,579,300,000, in 1947, an increase of 27.7 


per cent over the 1939 total of $2,019,600,000. 

The study was supervised by T. G. MacGowan, manager of 
market research for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Manufacturing 
Company and manager of the CED Marketing Committee. 

Of twenty leading industry groups in the durable and non- 
durable goods fields, printing ranked sixteenth in the CED esti- 
mate of increased production. This would be in line with past ex- 
perience, in which printing volume lags behind the over-all index 
during a period of economic upturn, then slowly catches up. Highest 
predicted increase is for the automotive industry, placed at 75.8 
per cent, which is to be expected because this industry was more 
completely out of peacetime production during the war than others, 
and will have an enormous backlog of demand to fill. 

Since the industries used in the comparison are those designated 
in the 1939 U. S. Census of Manufactures, no figures are given for 
such new fields as plastics, where the increase in volumeis likely 
to skyrocket in the next few years. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items en which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








JOHN DeEVos, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
—-Aside from the fact that the title page 
is unpleasing because the lines are so 
crowded and words of display lines too 
widely spaced the annual report of the Has BEEN satp that the word of mouth advertising used by a huckster with his push cart in 
Board of Public Works is commendably the street is a most perfect method of Jetting people know what you have for sale and its price 
handled. Printing of halftones is very :+ it is the original point-of-sale advertising. The only thing wrong with this method is that 
good, the cover, an all-over halftone of the huckster cannot contact enough customers . . . that is where modern advertising comes in, 
a snow scene with title double-printed influencing almost all buyers to go tu an established center to make their purchases. Here at 
in upper left-hand corner of the page, Frye’s the huckster-like advertising went out of the window a long time ago, and that is why 
is interesting, attractive, impressive, a business men from all over the country come to us occasionally when they want a printed 
credit to whoever handled it. message presented in ¢ commanding style. This new peace era we are entering brings business 


THE GALEWOOD PRESS, aesengo— Your pe Ot a wie ae WP FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 
blotter “Our New Number” is decidedly a | WA Typographic Stylists + spRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
impressive because of large display lines, edie meal Wis “Reelin: Cooter.” St os Pe ety 
several colors, and business card inserted 
slantwise in die-cut slits. It will surely 
get attention. To refer to principles 
which affect all work and which always 
should be considered, the piece is over- Generous white space, nicely proportioned, distinguishes this simple yet effective blotter design in 
displayed both with respect to sizes and orange-red and black on white stock. The modern typography is particularly clean cut and very legible 
changing styles of type and colors, and 
as a result tends toward being confus- 
ing, complex. Attention is essential but ARMY AND NAVY SURPLUS MATERIALS 
getting itself read is more so. There is : 
nothing more important in design than G| fT C Hp 
simplicity. BUYERS OF VEVA AND VERNON'S 

WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY, of In- : 
dianapolis, Indiana——Your new label is Surplus Merchandise A. a 
colorful and impressive at a glance and 1441 SAN PABLO AVE. - EL CERRITO, CAL. 
rather indelibly impresses your name ee Teer Aare 11 SHATTUCK SQUARE 
upon recipients. It is confusing and un- We eabeeeuer one 
attractive because of complexity result- 
ing from too many type styles and too 
many colors (as used) and because of 
the large number of parts. It violates 
the cardinal principle of design, sim- 
plicity. By “simplicity” here being plain 


and austere is not intended, rather the. 
quality of being of as few parts (ele- 
ments of eye appeal) as possible. Being 
beckoned from various directions is as 
confusing in layout as in person-to-per- 











John Bethune, Berkeley, California, makes use of plain type rules to achieve decorative effects and 
interesting patterns in these one-color designs. Contrasting type styles are feature of card at right 


son relationships. 

R. L. Crain, LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada. 
—Whoever conceived idea for blotter 
announcing change of firm name was 
inspired. The new name appears in red 
in blue panel near top with small lines 
in red outside to suggest reflection of 
brightness. Panel narrows from left to 
right to give perspective and appears as 
on office wall. Old name is on one of 
those triangular wood pieces such as are 
used for names on desks. That is the 
impression given. One thing more. Your 
trade character, a “rare bird” often 
seen in this department, stands on desk 
before desk piece with nail in left wing 
and hammer in right as if ready to drive 
fourth nail in wall sign. It’s as effective 
as it’s clever. 

BonnBy PRINTING Company, McComb, 
Mississippi—We regret so many styles 
of type were used for the brief copy and 
calendar block on your blotter “Print- 
ing in All Its Phases.’’ The fact that 
most of them are what might be called 
out-of-date causes them to detract fur- 
ther from the item’s attractiveness. Ar- 
Tangement is satisfactory, although we. y 
can see no good reason for “in All Its Cover and title page of paper company’s house magazine. Cover design features huge roman numerals 
Phases” being so much smaller than in yellow, with type in black, on white stock. Title page repeats the basic design in a reduced size 
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“Printing.” Bullets preced- 
ing each item, arranged 
stair-step fashion following 
heading, are too bold for 
the type and are not cen- 
tered on the type as they 
should be for good appear- 
ance. There is relatively too 
much open space between 
the type group on the left 
and calendar panel on the 
right which suggests the 
advisability of some other 
plan of layout. 

SAINT PETERSBURG PRINT- 
ING Company, Saint Peters- 
burg, Florida.—Best feature 
of the attractive annual re- 
port of the Florida Power 
Company is the cover, this 
due to characterful letter- 
ing, interesting off-center 
layout of elements, and, so, 
distribution of the liberal 
white space. We’d like to 
see the “Foreword” page 
livened up somewhat, say 
with a larger heading and 
an initial, and perhaps a 
spot of ornament. It is 
rather dull looking, unim- 
pressive. Incidentally, it 
would seem the display 
throughout should be in the 
same style of type, the Bo- 
doni, since it harmonizes 
better with body type than 
the sans serif. The graphic 
presentation of figures is 
well done but regular text 
pages—those with columns 
of figures—seem austere, 
even for an annual report. 
Presswork is excellent. 

KINGSPORT PrEss, Kings- 
port, Tennessee.—“Tennes- 
see Printers” is a neat little 
book (5% by 8% inches) 


On the 20th Anniversary of our company magazine, Phoenix Flame, we wish 
to express sincere appreciation... to artist, photographer, engraver and print- 
er whose craftsmanship contributed so much to its acceptance throughout 
the packaging industry . . . and to readers everywhere whose loyal support 
and friendly encouragement spurred us to do better than we thought possible. 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 0 CHICAGO 8 AND BROOKLYN 18 


Above: Cover of folder expressing appreciation of efforts of artists, photogra- 
phers, others who have played part in success of Phoenix Metal Cap ‘Phoenix 
Flame.’’ Maroon and black on white. Below: ‘“‘Circus is Coming to Town” theme 
depicted pictorially on cover and inside page of this outstanding house maga- 
zine. The bold poster-style illustration is a medium dull blue and black on grey. 
Editorial content also featured importance of circus in our peaceful yesteryears 


bound in delicate green 
with deeper green back- 
bone, plain save for the title 
in black on a white label 
ornamented by green rule. 
Unillustrated, its type pages 
make refreshing use of 
space and have wide mar- 
gins. In the flaw depart- 
ment: there are too many 
widows, sad as their name, 
and paragraphs ending on 
the lonely leftover letters of 
split words. Aside from the 
very pleasing format of the 
book, mention should be 
made of the excellent copy 
by Joseph Hamblen Sears, 
who writes with an infec- 
tious fascination abou 
Tennessee printers from 
1791 to 1945, skilfully inter- 
weaving the story of the 
Kingsport Press. Mr. Sears 
has the ink-stained fingers 
—he writes with the easy 
informality that captivates 
readers. 

CoNN CREATIVE PRINTERS, 
Windsor, Canada.—Of the 
items you submit we cor- 
sider blotter of Anderson 
Funeral Home the best. Dis- 
play of telephone number 
in round-cornered panel io 
simulate effect of auto li- 
cense plate is effective, par- 
ticularly as placed at angle 
in upper left-hand corner. 
In bolder type than other 
matter, the panel stands 
out more and, in connection 
with combination rule band 
in silver between name and 
address lines, lends a meas- 
ure of color. A blotter for 
Harrison Nursery Company 
is effectively arranged but 
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the type in which name is set 
is not an attractive face, par- 
ticularly as the cap “Y” looks 
like a lower case character 
with descender raised to line 
up with other caps. Words of 
line are a bit too closely spaced 
and that is stated by one who 
prefers the close spacing, just 
enough to definitely set words 
apart. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING SER- 
vICE, Kalamazoo, Michigan.— 
Your lithographed letterhead 
for Kalamazoo Coaches (com- 
pany name) is impressive, par- 
ticularly because of the color- 
‘ul illustration on left of type 
matter. It is otherwise quite 
yood but the designer handi- 
capped himself by deciding to 
square up the four lines. He 
sacrificed values and effective 
cisplay by working to a defi- 
nite shape. In our opinion, 
varying lengths of lines would 
look just about as well and 
though not adhering to pre- 
conceived pattern, “incorpo- 
rated” would not need to be so 
widely letterspaced and line 
following could be larger as 
copy deserves. Also, because in 
the very light process blue, this 
line is not sufficiently visible. 
We’re not convinced this line 
should have been in blue any- 
how. Despite these verbal chips 
from brickbats the heading is 
among the better ones we see. 

CULLOM & GHERTNER COM- 
PANY, Nashville, Tennessee.— 
Your September blotter “Peace” 
is excellent for its timeliness 
and the sentiment is excep- 
tionally well worded. Calendar 


Golden yellow, brown, and black were used to achieve this timely, attrac- 
tive cover design of utilities house magazine edited by C. D. Pendergrast 


The Hi. Louis Club of Printing Rouse Crattsmen 


1920-1945 


St. Louis Craftsmen’s Club uses silver stock, printed in red and blue, 
for the cover of booklet commemorating its twenty-fifth anniversary 


figures at top are rather too 
scattered and for printing over 
color the type, as well as that 
of the signature lines over the 
shallower color panel at bot- 
tom, is too weak. Note also the 
extreme difference in shape of 
the type in the two lines of the 
latter group, violating that 
principle of design, shape har- 
mony, and that the second and 
wider of these is widely letter- 
spaced whereas the name is in 
a condensed type not letter- 
spaced. Spacing of letters in 
related lines should be uniform 
There is no valid reason for 
considering the two lines need 
be same measure. It’s nice, of 
course, if they should come that 
way but the extremely wide 
letterspacing of the second line 
is more objectionable than per- 
mitting that line to be shorter. 

DURAGRAPH, INCORPORATED, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.—You, 
as the typographer, and the 
Jensen Printing Company are 
to be congratulated on your 
handling of the book, “The 
Talking Millstones,” for the 
Pillsbury Institute of Flour 
Milling History. Text, while 
specifically directed to chil- 
dren, aims at further selling of 
the name of Pillsbury Mills to 
grown-ups. Outstanding fea- 
tures, of course, are the char- 
acterful line illustrations, most 
of which are printed in two 
colors, black and a soft light 
yellow. Four-color process was 
used for the larger pictures and 
the cover. Composition in Bas- 
kerville, nicely leaded between 
the lines and with excellent 


Cerise, blue, and black (on white stock) were the very striking colors used 
in the original of this house magazine cover design for du Pont Company 





proportional margins, matches 
in its way the excellence of the 
illustrations. A clever idea is 
that of printing deep brown 
around the binding side to sug- 
gest the cloth of a casebound 
volume. We note with particu- 
lar interest that the book is 
printed entirely by offset, in 
which the house of Jensen has 
already to our knowledge done 
some very notable work. 

THE COLMAR PRrEss, of Wol- 
laston, Massachusetts.—Your 
work is beautiful and yet im- 
pressive—and that’s a grand 
thing! The several Colmar sta- 
tionery items have that desir- 
able family resemblance but 
the one-hundredth anniversary 
brochure for the Quincy Sav- 
ings Bank takes the prize. Or- 
chids to you. Vignetted illus- 
tration of entrance near top of 
cover is by gravure, lines of 
lettering below are “gold” em- 
bossed. Text in Garamond Old 
Style is beautifully line-spaced, 
page margins ample and nicely 
proportioned. India tint stock 
contributes a rich effect white 


Cover (right) and inside spread (be- 
low) of the attractive, colorful an- 
nouncement of New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. Interest- 
ing, clean-cut layout and typography, 
with generous space nicely distrib- 
uted. In orange and black on white. 


does not, may be said to sug- 
gest a degree of antiquity. 
There’s but one adverse criti- 
cism to offer. Halftone plates 
running long way of page ap- 
pear with top at outside on 
both the left- and right-hand 
pages. That is as they should 
be on left-hand pages but on 
the right-hand pages the top 
should be at fold. The main 
point determining this is that 
with plates placed as these are 
an extra motion is required for 
right-handed people to read 
caption and southpaws are rel- 
atively rare. The presswork is 
excellent. 

Howarp N. MONK AND Asso- 
CIATES, Rockford, Illinois.—Thie 
814- by 514-inch booklet issued 
to raise funds for the church 
has interesting qualities. The 
cover carries just three words 
“Suppose we take” which in 
30-point Kabel light appear in 
black over a band of yellow 
slightly above center which 
bleeds off right side: Leaders 
following type carry reader to 
inside front cover on which at 
fold “the manse debt” is treated 
as is front copy. Heading over 
copy on first inside page com- 
pletes the display appeal with 
“and pay it off” in 42-point 
Kabel light printed red. The 
following heads appear over 
bands of red with all text in 





— OD et et et OFS et et ot he Oe le 


OW rr cAN BE TOLD 


...and you can be among the first to hear how our Army 

Engineers have utilized the Graphic Arts to speed our 

glorious victories in Europe and the Pacific. By means 

Research Officer i a f of the latest developments in offset, printer's ink has 
i on alata : played a most effective part in speeding the advance of 
' our Armies toward their objectives by furnishing accu- 
rate up-to-the-minute maps of every inch of foreign soil 
on which we advanced. The Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York is proud to welcome such a 
distinguished soldier, lecturer and fellow craftsman as 
Captain Bruno at the first dinner meeting of the fall 
season to tell us the story of how the Army mapped the 
world. Besides describing the various types of reproduc- 

ee tion units and equipment and the new techniques and 
Cagle Seats 9 Oe ee eee ee "processes developed, he will forecast the possible appli- 


Jie returned from the Southwest Pacific 
Captain Bruno will give a first-hand description of the con- 
ditions under which our topo units operate and the many 


Graphic Ars circles since 1937. He was called 10 
Reprodvesioa Plant ax the: War College, Washington, before cation of these developments to post-war lithography. 
pena bape | i coaein He sles onl es oo Send in your reservation card early. Dinner will be served 
ee eS a De ee promptly at 6:30 o'clock. Your friends are invited. 


ok Oe Re AOR ee Thursday, September 20, 1945 


Club of PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN of N.Y 


BUILDING TRADES CLUB - 2 PARK AVENUE 


THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1945 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


Linoleum blocks, cut by students in printing de- 
partment of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, high school, 
were used to print this interesting cover design 


typewriter type. The illustrations 
usually bled one place or another 
are exceptionally well printed. 
Our only criticism is that the dis- 
play on the cover and following 
two pages is too small in relation 
to page size. Yellow bands and 
type could be much larger and 
maintain idea of layout, in fact 
band on cover is only half the 
width of the page. It is not only 
that the display seems weak but 
that band and page are decidedly 
disproportionate, adversely affect- 
ing appearance. 

CONTINENTAL PRESS, Columbus, 
Ohio—“Topicks,” employe maga- 
zine of Pick Hotels Corporation, 
is nicely made up and printed. 
We note also that display types 
are up-to-date and attractive. 
Some of the text composition ap- 
pears too tight but as between 
larger type or more leading out 
and giving more of the -employes 
mention we'll give the employes 
the break. Space is wasted in the 
spread “Girls Win by 65 Points” 
and as there is no break-over we 
suggest making the two pages 
special and more impressive with 
both heading and text in larger 
type. There is one serious fault 
to be found with the issue in 
question. Making an extra run 
for second color, it is unfortunate 
that color wasn’t used on more 


pages and also made to 
count. There is no place in 
the issue where a brighter 
color than the blue would 
be less satisfactory and 
many spots where green 
or vermilion, say, would 
be better. In the scale of 
values of primary and 
secondary colors, blue is 
nearest black and there- 
fore offers least contrast 
with black. To offer a good 
contrast with black, blue 
should be quite light, in 
which case it is too weak 
for lines of type. If you'll 
notice the headings over 
items from different ho- 
tels of the chain you'll 
note lines like “Miami 
Mention” are decidedly 
weak. Your blue is light 
enough but is not bright 
enough. It is all right for 
heavy reverse-color head- 
ings like “The Romance of 
Wedgwood Pottery” but, 
do remember, we say “all 
right” and not “excellent.” 
More brightness just here 
would help. As the back- 
ground for the headings, such as 
“Saluting Pick Hotel Cities,’”’ it is 
unsatisfactory only because dull, 
but much too weak for the script 
initial beginning the article. Space 
open for initial is better suited 
for a roman or sans serif capital 
letter than for the style used. 
THE PROFILE Press, of New York 
City—With “Dr. Johnson and 
Lord Chesterfield” you have made 
a great contribution to the list of 
those beautiful books which de- 
light folks who collect for the joy 
of having them around and those 
others who go for brief oddities— 
shall we say—of literature. Text 
is an essay by Thomas De Quincey 
which the foreword states is here 
published for the first time. To 
relate further, the essay was in- 
spired by a letter written by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to Lord Chester- 
field which has been called a 
masterpiece of rebuke. Page size 
is approximately 8%4 by 11 inches, 
with board backs extending ap- 
proximately one-eighth inch. A 
very attractive repeated pattern 
in a red brown is on the paper 
covering the boards, stock being a 
very light tint of the same color. 
Brown cloth covers the backbone, 
shows for half an inch front and 
back, title being gold stamped 
along, not across, the backbone. 
The pages of text are mainly of a 





Most little potatoes are found at the bottom of the barrel. 


like the big potatoes, had the “something” that made them 
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than the amaller ones...as we understand this question it 
and nese lath to ibe came pieallag 6.4 guedian to te, 
‘apparently all had the same equal start in life ... the little 
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However, there is no need for small businesses to be like 
small potatoes, for want of beter advertising. Here, we 
budget the advertising to the requirements of the smallest 


business, to “its public’ ore and emert eales 


messages. Our 
for your benefit, a telephone call obligates you in no way. 








THE FRYE PRINTING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILUMOIS 


A typical example of the simple, clean-cut layout and typographical style always 
found in blotters produced by the Frye Printing Company. Colors are black and red 





For the 
Time 











Formal layout and typographical style, with interesting ornamenta- 
tion, make up this book jacket. A deep pink, used for the second 
color, adds an interesting zestful touch to a conservative design 
by Meyer Wagman, of Kurt H. Volk, Incorporated, New York City 





Newark Craftsmen’s Club puts old-time flavor into cover design of 
their monthly publication. Printed in black and red on white, with 
background, with exception of sign, a benday tint in red plate 
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E IMPORTANCE OF 
MAKING A LASTING 
GOOD IMPRESSION 


remembered Ae 
ee oot 


Ko is essions isnot 
pad had me varpertngre py me + 
on, nd 0 apie 0 your sins ad nets. 
We have skill with the craft of forsale. 


‘We have imagination with ideas, words, and pic- 
ee ee eee 


_ HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 
‘Printing - Advertising - “Design 


109 Sycamore Street + Telephone 6541 - Evansville 8, Indiana 


Stone Age figures symbolize“‘lasting impressions” 


theme of the copy in brown and black on white 


REFLECTIONS 





SEPTEMBER 1945 


House magazine cover of E. F. Schmidt, Milwau- 
kee. Timely illustration is in red and black on gray 
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high-grade toned antique paper with a 
thin, very light blue tissue wrapped 
around the four-page section carrying 
De Quincey’s original manuscript in 
facsimile. This is reproduced by collo- 
type (gelatin process) in deep brown 
ink on stock which seems somewhat 
harder than that of pages printed from 
Garamond type. The beauty and clarity 
of this great roman in sizes adequate 
for comfortable reading are enhanced 
both by just enough more spacing than 
shoulder provides and, so far as we care, 
perfect margins. Our personal prefer- 
ence would be for somewhat more ink 
and possibly impression (none whatever 
appears on backs of sheets; it is truly 
a kiss impression) but we'll accept it as 
it is rather than with too much ink. 

Besout & Downs, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
The folder “Check” for the Ostendorf- 
Morris Company was a difficult one to 
handle and expect anything particularly 
attractive, so much of the copy being of 
a display character. The title page, 
which is. very heavily displayed, would, 
we think, be improved if the map in 
the blue border panel bearing title and 
signature lines in reverse color were 
somewhat smaller with some of the type 
also a bit smaller. The idea of this is 
to have more white space around and 
between the parts and obviate the effect 
of crowding. Page 2 was, if anything, 
more difficult to handle and is lacking in 
unity with white space not well distrib- 
uted, there being so much at the right 
of the final group of the page headed 
“The Features.” We don’t advocate 
writing copy just to make lines longer 
but the trouble here is the great varia- 
tion in the length of the different lines. 
Rather than devote a line to each fea- 
ture regardless of amount of copy in- 
volved, we suggest the copy might have 
been set straightaway with all lines 
even full measure with the red check 
marks now at start of each line inserted 
wherever in the lines copy for one fea- 
ture ends and next begins. Larger type 
would then not only be possible but, by 
maximum use of lateral space, vertical 
space would be conserved for the better 
handling of table of specifications which 
could be boxed to advantage in appear- 
ance. Page 3 is quite well done but lines 
of type are much too long even for the 
liberal size of type used. There is an old 
rule to the effect that a line must be no 
longer than an alphabet and a half of 
the lower-case of the type used, which 
means 39 characters. We believe lines 
may be somewhat longer, especially if 
type is opened up between, but just 
somewhat longer. Note that the rule 
applies to all sizes, which is proper in- 
asmuch as the larger type the longer 
the line may be. Presswork is good. 

D. A. Bycx & Company, of Savannah, 
Georgia.—We can in all sincerity con- 
gratulate you on the general good 
appearance of the casebound book com- 
memorating the one-hundreth anniver- 
sary of the Solomons Company of your 
fair city. Cover design, gold stamped and 
embossed on composition blue material 
simulating leather, is highly attractive 
and impressive, too. The title in one 
large line appears across top, material 
there being flat with an embossed pat- 
tern below. Display types and initials 
on pages of text, on coated paper for 
handling halftone illustrations of old- 
time scenes and people are all of a 
fanciful character reminiscent of the 
horse and buggy age. It is fortunate, we 
believe, that four men have for some 
years made a hobby of buying up old 
fonts wherever they could locate them 


ticalar set of golfers ‘the youngest of whom was 
turned fourscore. They were all gentlemen of in- 
fortunes, who had amused themselves 
with this pastume for the best part of a century, 
without ever having felt the least alarm from sick- 
ness ot disgust; and they never weat to 
bed without having each the best part 
of a gallon of claret in his belly 
Prom * irae taacigheg Si 


HOWARD COGGESHALL» PRINTING 
Howard Coggeshall Inc. 701 State Street, Utica, New York 


Crudely-cut type face adds an old-time flavor to 
this blotter message. In red and black on grey 


Appropriate, colorful (red, white, and blue) cover of 
folder by Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana 


THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1945 
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and are able to supply electros of lines 
set in them. Most pages of text are well 
handled. We regret the use of so many 
of the old styles on the title page, espe- 
cially the extreme contrasts, and the 
monotonous spacing of lines throughout. 
Related lines could be grouped to pro- 
vide variety, and fewer decidedly con- 
trasting styles could be used and the old- 
time note still struck. The initials are 
placed too low. Top of letters should 
aline with top of first line alongside, 
flourishes above letter extending upward 
in open space. Though a bit on the pale 
side to our way of thinking, presswork is 
very good. Still recognizing the book as 
a worthy production, there is inconsis- 
teacy between the thoroughly modern 
cover and the old-fashioned inside. 


HuLL MuNICcIPAL COLLEGE, Hull, Eng- 
land.—Many nice things have appeared 
in the numerous year books of English 
schools where printing instruction is 
featured. We don’t believe we’ve seen a 
book of the kind from England the in- 
side pages of which came at all close to 
matching the all around excellence of 
your 1944-45 annual. It is only the cover 
design which justifies adverse criticism. 
The several lines and groups of lettering 
are so widely spaced and scattered there 
is not the sense of unity required for 
good design. That applies to appearance. 
The scattering of elements has the fur- 
ther effect of being confusing. That 
other readers may benefit let us explain 
the border in deep red is a pica wide 
except on left where it is two inches 
wide. Near top of wide left section the 
figures “1944-45” are in reverse. Just be- 
low, half over the band and half to right 
of it where stock shows, the shield- 
shaped crest of the school appears, the 
background of which is a soft blue- 
gray which is used for printing all 
lettering except for word “Hull,” part 
of which is in reverse on band, the 
second half in red over the India tint 
cover stock. Now, near upper left-hand 
corner of page we find “Year Book” in 
large condensed roman, two lines, with 
“of The” in relatively small italic. There 
is quite a lot of space between the italic 
line and word “Hull” referred to and 
which, remember, appearing partly in 
connection with left-hand band, is not 
centered below the preceding lines but 
much to the left of them. Incidentally, 
the word is below page center. Follow- 
ing closely are three lines, “Municipal 
Technical,” “College,’’ and “School of 
Printing,” the first two in italic with 
oversized starting letters, the flowing 
start of the “M” of the first being in 
reverse color over the left-hand band. 
“School of Printing” is in relatively 
smaller caps with contrasting elements 
but without serifs, a sort of hybrid. This 
line crowds the border along bottom 
most closely, looks unpleasing because 
there is four times the space between 
words as between line and_ border. 
That’s really bad! Lines of lettering 
at bottom are crowded so closely that 
space between these and “Year Book 
of The,” especially with “Hull” so far 
to left, is all out of proportion. The 
only safe thing to have done would 
have been to leave “Hull,” also the 
swirl starting “Municipal,” separate 
from the red border, having all lines 
of copy centered in each other in the 
Open part of the border. Doing so would 
permit a respacing of lines to permit 
raising those in lower part of page and 
obviating great difference in amount of 
Space at ends of final line and between 
the line and bottom of border. 


EACE IN oui vile ee 


Not tranquillity . . . not the appeasement of aggression: No. 
ESQUIRE This phrase has a different meaning now, than it did at the time of the Munich 
PRESS conroration agreement. The “blood and sweat and tears” of people all over the earth . . . 
the supreme ‘sacrifice of courageous, eager young men have given us a new 
conception. Peace will be a vital thing that must be preserved in the minds of 
men ...a vibrant, singing thing that is born of the love of freedom and world 
accord. “Peace in our time?” More than that . . . Peacé — for all time! 


422 FIRST AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Off-center arrangement, with firm’s signature at side of copy block, are features of this timely blotter 
of Esquire Press. Generous white space is nicely distributed. Colors are blue and black on white stock 
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Change in firm name is presented in humorous blotter design. It was in red and blue on white stock 


I Coming, Boys 


GET READY’ 


/ 


° 
EDWIN H. STUART, Inc. 7ypognaphie Serice 
422 First Avenue + COurt3897 - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


STUART MAKES TYPE TALK STUART LEADS IN TYPE STYLES 





1945 194 7? 


Cartoon-style illustrations and simple to-the-point copy are used to forecast events to come in 194? 


Symbolic illustration used to emphasize firm name in envelope corner card of a Chicago bindery. 
Original in brown and black on white. Appropriate bee appears on all the firm’s stationery items 
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PEAGE 
AT LASI 


Peace has returned fo the war-weary world. The momentous announcement of Japan's capil- 
ulation, so anxiously awaited for so long, was broadcast simultaneously from the four major Allied capi- 
tals at 11 PM, GMT fime, (1 AM, Rome fime). 

The Emperor of Japan has ordered all military commanders and all forces engaged in military 
operations fo surrender their arms and themselves to the Allied forces and fo carry out the orders of 
the Supreme Allied Commander. 

Ringing the curtain down on the mos! terrible war ia world history, Japan (Continued on poge 8) 











MAKE 17 /5ig 


—and keep it simple 





@ IN ALL THE Years during which I have been in the fore- 
front of typographic development, and in close contact 
with those who have made typographic history, I’ve often 
been asked one question: “What, in so far as design and 
layout are concerned, makes the product of the typog- 
rapher and printer function most efficiently and impres- 
sively?” or words to that effect. 

I like the implied recognition of authority, deserved, I 
think, not because of any genius on my part but because 


- Of peculiar opportunities in two respects, viz.: (1) that 


of being able to see and study more printing, perhaps, 
than any one else in the land, and (2) that of being able 
to contact the best minds in the field of art, layout, and 
typography. 

After all this—and years of pondering the question—my 
answer to the question is SIMPLICITY. 

The term “simplicity” in the present case might be 
misinterpreted to mean “plain”—perhaps its most com- 
mon connotation—but the term also implies the opposite 
of “complexity,” and it’s that angle with which we are con- 
cerned here. If there’s too much for the eye and mind to 
see and contemplate in an advertisement, it is complex. 
If one must meander through winding paths, so to speak, 
that advertisement also is complex. 

In short, my conclusion is that the best advertisement 
or other design, typographical or otherwise, is the one 
made up of the smallest possible number of elements— 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 























SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES 


One world or no world? 
(National Affairs) 


























































































































Linotype 
NEWS 


January-March, 1943. Vol. 21, No. 2 
Published at Linotype Headquarters 
at 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘the Nation’s Typographic Laboratory’ 








CARRYING ON WITH UNCLE SAM 














parts which attract the eye—and with these elements 
arranged with due regard to their importance, as well as 
being in a natural sequence so points made will be pre- 
sented in an orderly way. With respect to the weakness of 
too many elements of eye (and mind) appeal, too much 
display, I recall a pair of pictures used some years ago to 
illustrate this point. One was of a cherry-laden tree, with 
a worried robin hovering overhead trying to make up his 
mind just which cherry- he would pounce upon. The other 
picture showed the green tree bearing a single bright red 
cherry, the robin diving in a bee-line for it. Someone 
also wrote: “All display is no display.” It’s a good line. 

Supplementary to my thinking in this respect is an in- 
fluence extended by the great American printer, Theodore 
Low DeVinne, when I awakened to the fact that type work 
was important work, worthy of serious thought. I don’t 
believe the name Theodore Low DeVinne has appeared in 
any printing magazine, including THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
five years, yet he is, I believe, one of the quarter-dozen 
men who have contributed most to the country’s printing 
art, craft, and industry since the United States was born. 
He wrote more books on the practical and business angles 
of the printer’s work than anyone else. The books deserve 
to rate as classics. 

In one of them Mr. DeVinne wrote, in effect, “If you use 
an initial letter, make it count—so make it big.” 

Now, we have it! Set forth, in display at least, the mini- 
mum of eye-arresters and make ’em big, so impressive. 

In the light of what has been said, comment on the six 
pieces appearing on this page and one preceding is need- 
less. According to an old Chinese proverb, one picture is 
worth a thousand words. Of course, a lot depends on the 
picture and the words, but I endorse the principle—which 
is another strong argument to be advanced for the idea of 


simplicity here advocated. 
7: AE: Frazier 


Yea or nay? 








+e took the Universe apart 


Exctid, brilliant Greek mathematician, States and Great Britain hav Ne since Canadian engineers and meallurgists, 
explored new realms of scieuce, and aw: iscovered hundreds of new ways who are constantly seeking better materi- 
hich Nickel and its alloys can be used ich tom s, 

pret iecnprioes! gr yer mpl to make i research are jaited ro make use of this sore of 
d been a valuable aid in the great in inform: cimined tvet gh the years 





expansion of Canada’s Nickel industr of Nickel research. 
changed, tbrongh 2000 years N ‘ew worlds of when the war is won, these laboratories Thus will science an nd industry, workin 
Anowledge were opened through En wr will again direct their efforts toward new . broaden the use of Nickel, and 
research. peacetime uses for Canadian Nickel. so help keep the Canadian Nickel mines 

They will be aided by the eat more of snd planes operating ad men employed. 
knowledge gained during 





RESEARCH still goes forward. Twenty 
four years ago industrial research with 
Nickel was greatly intensified. | The 
Nickel laboratories 4a Canada, the Uni 





















No shoe was ever made to take this kind of torture. A railroad brakeman tried 





to kick over the coupler on a | tive as it approached a standing box car. His 
foot was in the middle when the couplings crashed together. It put quite a crimp 
even in this brawny Lehigh. But the brakeman’s foot wasn’t bruised. Sterling ex- 
ample of the Extra Margin of Safety engineered into every pair of Lehighs to com- 
pensate for failures and fools. Pick the shoe to lick the hazard—see our catalog. 


LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., inc. - Atenrown, Pa. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


Tell him how good he is. 

A simple formula? Yes, but it is 
surprising how far it will carry you 
into the good graces of your pros- 
pect. It is the one form of sales ap- 
proach that will never lead you into 
an argument. Yet the methods used 
by many salesmen today suggest 
they are overlooking this simple 
strategy. 

Such salesmen would do well to 
analyze the methods of successful 
public speakers, particularly of the 
politicians. Few start an address be- 
fore a strange audience without first 
telling their listeners what a great 
honor it is to address them. Even 
the speakers who talk to printers’ 
groups generally put in some word 
to tell us what nice people we are. 

But it is the politicians who work 
flattery overtime. The writer once 
heard Theodore Roosevelt open an 
address at the Hamilton Club by 
calling his listeners “My Friends.” 
That was before World War I but 
it seems as though every shrewd 
candidate that the writer has heard 
since has used the same salutation 
or one like it. The writer shook 
hands with the immortal T. R. after 
dinner and remembers his insisting 
“I’m very glad to meet you.” Obvi- 
ous flattery, of course, as he could 
not possibly have had any personal 
interest in a boy he had never seen 
before, but it was great vote-getting 
strategy. After that greeting he 
could have had the writer’s vote 
any time he wanted it. It is obvious, 
too, that “My Friends” are friends 
only because they have votes, but 
the implied flattery works. 

In the industrial field we notice 
great stress placed upon apprecia- 
tion of workers’ efforts as one of the 
most effective methods of keeping 
employes satisfied. Probably every 
book on training foremen written 
in the past thirty years has empha- 
sized it. The boost in morale given 
by a quiet word of praise pays out 
in better work and more of it. 

Coming to selling, we find a word 
of praise just as effective though 
more difficult to handle. Obviously 
we cannot praise a man just for 
giving us an order. That would be 
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the height of the ridiculous. But 
when he will give us an order at a 
price above that of our competitor 
we have an opportunity to praise 
his judgment. It is evident that he 
gave us the order because he ex- 
pects a better job from us. If we 
will take a few moments to explain 
what we intend to do for him and 
how the little extra touches will in- 
crease the value of the job, we are 
in an effect complimenting him. We 
are demonstrating that his judg- 
ment is sound and at the same time 
are helping to remove any misgiv- 
ings he may have. 

There are numerous ways in which 
we can tell our customer how good 
he is. Here are a few of them: 

1. If you want his business, make 
him feel that you want it. Show him 
that his business is valuable by go- 
ing out of your way to give him ex- 
tra bits of service. And don’t turn 
him down when he asks you to pick 
up a job personally instead of send- 
ing a messenger. Some months ago 
in these columns the writer dis- 
cussed a paper salesman who got in 
bad with one customer by refusing 
to come to his office to pick up an 
order. The salesman said that he 
was busy; couldn’t the customer mail 
the order just as well? Evidently 
that salesman has never regained 
his good standing. The writer has 
just received two shipments of pa- 
per to print for this customer, both 
sent in by another paper salesman. 

2. When you get an okay from a 
customer, thank him for giving you 
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the copy, plates, and instructions in 
such a clear and complete form. 
Tell him about some of the troubles 
you have had with other customers 
who did not take such pains with 
the copy. It will make him feel cap- 
able and efficient. 

3. Most buyers of printing have 
executives over them. Often these 
executives are a bit difficult. They 
hold up proofs, make last minute 
changes, holler for rush deliveries, 
and make life miserable generally 
for both buyer and printer. They, 
rather than the buyer, are respon- 
sible for most of the difficulties en- 
countered in getting out the job. It 
is not hard to get a printing buyer 
who has such a boss to tell you his 
troubles. And when he does, a quiet 
remark that you think he is han- 
dling a difficult situation well will 
strengthen your friendship. 

4. War exploits of the buyer’s son 
are still a live topic for conversa- 
tion. A few well chosen remarks 
about how well the boy did in the 
service are always acceptable to a 
doting dad. And dad always takes 
any praise of his son’s exploits as a 
personal compliment. Such praise 
amounts to telling dad how good he 
is and doesn’t hurt the salesman. 

5. You can turn your manner of 
addressing a customer into a subtle 
compliment. Many salesmen like to 
get on a first name basis as soon as 
possible on the theory that it puts 
buyer and seller on more friendly 
terms. Some customers like it and 
others don’t give a hoot. Still others 
resent the familiarity. 

The writer does not remember 
giving any salesman an order or 
thinking any the better of him be- 
cause the salesman called him by 
his first name. But he thinks well 
of a certain salesman who always 
addresses his customers as “Mister” 
even though those customers call 
him by his first name. This sales- 
man is shrewd enough to realize 
that respect is inherent in this po- 
lite address. And because this re- 
spect flatters the people to whom 
it is addressed, the salesman makes 
this practice pay. 

6. When a job you have printed 
wins an award at some exhibition it 
is only natural for you to make sure 
your customer knows the details. 
Not all salesmen, however, are care- 
ful to give the customer full credit 
for his part in preparing the piece. 
Even though you furnished the de- 
sign and layout as well as the print- 
ing, you can still give the customer 
an assist for furnishing the idea 
and the order. He will be pleased at 
having his part in the success rec- 
ognized and complimented. 
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outstanding, the buyer still may 
have done something to make it in- 
teresting and important. His boss 
may not remember to tell him how 
good it is. In fact, his boss may be 
a fault finder who doesn’t believe in 
encouraging anybody in his employ. 
In such a case a few complimentary 
words will get a warm reception. 

However mediocre a piece may 
appear, a studious salesman can 
always find something about it to 
praise. Generally there are some ex- 
cellent though not obvious reasons 
for the printing to be designed just 
as it is. In fact, a cheap little folder 
may turn out to be a masterpiece of 
fitting the printing to the need. 

8. One of the simplest ways of in- 
gratiating yourself with a customer 
is to ask him for advice. It doesn’t 
make much difference what you ask 
about. Nor do you need to take the 
advice. But your customer will be 
tlattered by your asking. 

9. A little judicious praise also 
helps you in your relations with the 
shop. The men get enough criticism 
to make them appreciate a kind 
word when they do something well. 
In most shops the majority of the 
men are really interested in turn- 
ing out good work and in helping 
salesmen keep their customers. A 
compliment relayed from some cus- 
tomer makes them feel that their 
efforts are appreciated. By all means 
pass the good word along when 
your customer praises a job you 
have just delivered. 

These suggestions may seem like 
trifles. Perhaps they are, but trifles 
have a way of affecting men that is 
out of proportion to their impor- 
tance. Cold coffee and burnt toast 
are trifles in the affairs of the uni- 
verse but try bolting them in time 
to run for the 7:35 and see what 
they do to your day. A compliment 
may seem like a small thing but it 
is pure gold in an office where a 
man works for months without 
anyone telling him that he has 
done something well. 

A word of caution. Handle this 
Selling technique with care. Any 
compliment you pay a customer 
must seem absolutely sincere, other- 
wise he will suspect your motives. 
As in using any other sales tech- 
nique you must be careful that the 
machinery does not creak. But if 
you are a son of old Erin and your 
tongue is tipped with the blarney of 
the Ould Sod, then you can tell a 
customer anything you want about 
how good he is and he will love you 
and remember you for it. : 

You have a sincere interest in 
your customers. Show it. 


7. Perhaps when a piece is not 
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Infra-red Burn-in Oven is Outstanding 
New Product for Photoengraving Plates 


@ ACCLAIMED an Outstanding contri- 
bution to the photoengraving indus- 
try, the new “Electro-Matic ‘Infra- 
red’ Burn-in-Oven” is being intro- 
duced to the trade by Electro-Matic 
Engraving Company of Chicago. 
Replacing an old-fashioned meth- 
od of using a gas stove, the “Elec- 
tro-Matic’—making use of infra- 





red lamps and gold-plated reflectors 
—now accomplishes the burning-in 
of hot top metal on plates quickly, 
and with far superior results. 
Twenty-four 375-watt infra-red 
lamps in two banks are balanced to 
heat uniformly both the top and 
bottom of the plate simultaneously. 
Gold, the most efficient medium for 
infra-red radiant energy, is plated 
over copper and nickel on the lamp 
reflectors. Prevention of loss of en- 
ergy is thus accomplished by retain- 
ing all rays within the oven. Even 
heat insures a uniform “burn-in.” 
Equipped with an automatictimer, 
the “Electro-Matic” operates with- 
out an attendant. The operator sim- 
ply inserts the coated plate in the 
oven, turns on the switch, and leaves 
the baking to the oven. At the end 
of approximately five and one-half 
minutes, the timer automatically 
turns off the switch and the plate 


is ready—and perfectly burned-in. 
Guesswork is thereby eliminated. 
Human deficiencies in sight and 
judgment are no longer factors in 
the results of the process. Plates are 
produced uniform in quality, with a 
considerable saving in the expense 
of make-overs. Also, the engraver is 
free to attend to other duties while 
the oven is in operation. 

Improved quality in plates is one 
of the most important features 
claimed for the “Electro-Matic.” The 
enamel coating of plates burned-in 
with infra-red rays is said to have 


The 1946 model illustrated bere is auto- 
matic. Operator inserts plate in oven, 
“Electro-Matic” takes care of the rest 


a brilliance and life that is almost 
unbelievable, in marked contrast 
with the dead or burned-out enamel 
coating results often obtained with 
the old gas stove method. 

A fully enclosed oven, efficiently 
insulated with Marinite, reduces to 
a minimum radiation of heat into 
the room. Enclosing the oven also 
serves to eliminate dust specks and 
carbon dirt from the plate. 

Economy of operation is achieved 
by the use of lamps with a life of 
approximately 5,000 hours. Electric 
current cost is about 2.6 cents per 
flat. There are no moving parts in 
the oven to wear out or require 
maintenance. 

The oven is designed to accommo- 
date plates up to 16 by 22 inches. 
The cabinet is well constructed of 
metal, with metal legs. Compactly 
designed, over-all dimensions are: 
5414 inches in height, 29 inches in 
depth, and 24 inches in its width. To 
add convenience, a ventilated metal 
shelf, to accommodate the plate 
while cooling, is placed directly be- 
neath the oven. Controls are located 
on the side of the cabinet. The oven 
operates with A.C. or D.C. current. 
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Printer Initiates “Swing Back lo Noumal’ 
Philadelphia firm sounds a prompt clarion call for 
its clients to “Wake up and go after new business” 
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* Almost before the ink had a chance to dry on the “War’s 
End” extras, the folder reproduced here was on its way to buy- 
ers of the “effective printing” of The Drake Press, Philadelphia, 
to inform them that Drake was all set to help them “swing 
back to normal.” The cover is at right. Below is the inside spread, 
which tells about and demonstrates through use of reproduc- 
tions the “typical” sales literature produced at the plant. Above 
is the business reply card used with the two-color folder. On it 
the customer can evince his willingness to see a salesman, or he 
can request a more detailed booklet on how to get things mov- 
ing through intelligent use of printing. Obviously there was 
some sensible and concrete “postwar” planning done at The 
Drake Press, so that it was braced to welcome the heralded 
stream of business which returned with the long awaited but 
somehow unexpected advent of peace. 











As you swing back into normal gear you're going to feel the need, if 
you haven't already, for some effective printing (of which the Drake 
pieces reproduced on the opposite page are typical) — printed sales- 
manship to precede, back up or take the place of personal sales calls. 
You'll no doubt want to plan, if you haven't already, an intelligent 
follow-up campaign. You'll be ready perhaps for a new catalog, for 
new literature all along the line. 

There are so many things to do that we feel sure you will want the 
help of a printer — like Drake Press — who talks your language, who 
will be thinking continually in terms of how to help you, who can 
give you quickly and accurately all the information you need to 

: us 3 : a ? 
Sta apo : get things moving. Why not call on us, now 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLETS 


“Drake's Album" was designed to answef 4 
3 
the very questions that_are in your mind 


right now. A copy is yours for the asking. 


The drake press 333 SOUTH BROAD STREET KINgsley 1075 



















By EDWARD N. TEALL 


The editor of this department 
welcomes proofreading questions 
to be answered in this column, 
but personal replies to queries 
cannot be made by mail 














ONE MAN'S CONSISTENCY 

In a single article I have had “post 
war,” “post-war,” and “postwar.” Again, 
on one job and within a very small 
space, I had “completely exhausted” 
(mote the -ly ending) six times with a 
hyphen, three times without. How’s that 
for consistency ?—Zilinois. 

Webster gives us “postwar” and 
“prewar.” I myself lean strongly to 
the hyphened forms, “post-war,” 
“pre-war.” In fact, I find myself, 
when writing, almost sure to use 
hyphens after prefixes (except in 
such close-knit words as “prefix” 
itself!). I would write “semicircu- 
lar,’ but “semi-pro” (for semipro- 
fessional’) ; so you see that what I 
practice doesn’t hook up a dime’s 
worth with what I preach. But, I 
hasten to add, I do try to make any 
one job consistent throughout—not 
mixing styles. 

Some copy editors (persons who 
copy-edit the manuscripts of oth- 
ers) make a distinction between at- 
tributive and predicate positions; 
they would say, for instance, that 
a completely-exhausted person is 
one who is completely ex- 
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theory or impression or “feeling.” 
If you do that, you will get genuine 
consistency. 


HEAPED HYPHENS 

I suppose you would write “short- 
haul traffic.” What would ‘you write if 
the haul was very short?—New York. 

Saying it fast: I don’t see any- 
thing to it but “very-short-haul 
traffic,” with two hyphens taking 
care of the three-element com- 
pound adjective. 


BREAKING IN 

On my first day as a proofreader I 
was handed an old, torn proof, with a 
duplicate, fresh and clean, and a scrib- 
bled order, “Remark this.” I copied off 
the marks from the old proof, and 
added a couple of my own. But that 
word “remark” still puzzles me.—Ohio. 

A hyphen would have made it all 
clear: “re-mark,” meaning mark it 
up again. The difference between 
“remark” and “re-mark” is like that 
between “recover” and “re-cover,” 
“reform” and “re-form,” “recrea- 
tion” and “re-creation.” 








hausted. This does not go so 
well with this combination of 
words—exactly because of 
that -ly ending, which labels 
the word, unmistakably, as 
an adverb, and so shuts off 
all possibility of its being in- 
correctly associated in any 
reader’s mind. But this prac- 
tice does hold, firmly, in such 
a sentence as this: A worth- 
while (or worth-while) thing 
is one that is worth while. 
Here the compounding ren- 
ders real service in showing 
the hook-up. It does so even 
more in an expression like 
“much needed material” or 
“much-needed material.” 
And where does that let us 
off at? Is it as confused and 
confusing as it seems? I 
think not. For me it seems to 
lead back to the cover-all 
tule: Use the hyphen wher- 








































He's running a print shop 
and a country weekly out in 
the Walla Walla valley. Been 
elected justice of the peace - 7 
needs help. Hetésa good 
Job for anybody wha wants ry 3 
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to go west __ C A 
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USQUEBAUGH 

Why do we spell “whiskey” one way 
and the English spell it another way? 
—lIllinois. 

Webster enters it “whisky, whis- 
key”—a mild expression of prefer- 
ence for the e-less spelling. H. W. 
Fowler, in his “Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage,” enters “whisky, 
-ey,” and notes that “The OED 
treats the first as the standard 
form.” I am not quite sure, but I 
believe if I were to write the word 
without consciousness of the spell- 
ing possibilities, I would make it 
“whiskey.” Perhaps that’s just the 
old-fashioned way. 


A WORD OR NOT A WORD? 

Is there or is there not, such a word 
as “doodle’?—Maryland. 

The Standard (Practical) gives it 
as a verb, meaning “to sound as a 
bagpipe; to drone.” It also enters 
“doodlesack,” a noun meaning a 
bagpipe. And that’s all for the Prac- 
tical Standard. 

Thorndike’s Senior Century has 
“doodlebug,” meaning a larval ant 

lion. The New Century de- 
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ever it serves positively to 
prevent ambiguity. And base 
the decision on fact, not on 












- “In the Days That Wuz"”—Go West, Young Man 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


| fines “doodle,” a simpleton, 
and carries the entry “doo- 
dlebug,” ant lion. 

The “big” Webster shows 
“doodle” as a noun, meaning 
a trifler, a dolt; and as a 
verb, meaning (1) to make a 
fool of, to cheat, and (2) to 
play the bagpipe. The first 
entry, as a noun, is charac- 
terized as colloquial; the sec- 
ond, as verb, is stigmatized 
as dialectic and as slang. It 
defines “doodlebug” as the 
larva of the ant lion—and 
also as a device for detecting 
the presence of hidden wa- 
ter. Finally, it enters “doo- 
dlesack,” a bagpipe. 

Most of the word books I 
have at hand skip “doodle,” 
but good old Uncle Henry 
Mencken, in the first edition 
of his “The American Lan- 
guage,” 1919, giving a list of 
words “made up of common 
roots and grotesque affixes,” 
“swelldoodle” along 
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with “splendiferous” and “peach- 
arino.” Noting that most of these 
words are advertising or campus 
lingo, he adds: “There is a steady 
movement of selected specimens 
into the common vocabulary.” He 
ventures the further observation 
that most of the “doodle” words 
“hint at German influences,” while 
the “-ino” words “owe something to 
Italian.” 

Finally, my old copy of Roget’s 
“Thesaurus” (new edition, 1879; De- 
Wolfe, Fiske, & Co., Boston), under 
Fool (sec. 501), gives “doodle” along 
with “lout,” “loon,” and “dullard.” 


STAY WID 'EM! 

I am well along in years, a veteran of 
the proofroom—and a long-time reader 
of Proofroom. Your father and you gave 
me much practical education—and too 
much idealism! I am fortunate in hav- 
ing work—but, because of the ignorance 
and arrogance of editors, much of my 
effort at self-education seems to have 
been wasted. I am disillusioned. I can’t 
take the pride in my work I should, be- 
cause I have to pass so many things 
that I know to be wrong. Am I an old 
jassack for sticking along?—Vermont. 

No, sir, you are not! You have 
wisdom and courage. It would be 
wonderful if some of Proofroom’s 
friends would tell us how they treat 
those occasional spells of down- 
heartedness we all have at times— 
much better than my hot-airing. 
The best I can do is to say “Well 
done’”—and perhaps to add what 
has come to be almost a family 
motto for me and my Navy sons: 
Stay wid ’em! 


SET IT SENSIBLY! 

Would you set ’tis or ’t is—that is, 
with or without space? And how would 
you set it at the beginning of a sen- 
tence?—Vermont. 

I think some so-called refine- 
ments of typography are bad be- 
cause they disregard common sense. 
Tis one of them, this. And now I 
have given my answer to the query 
about capitalization, too; ’twill be 
observed now, if ’twasn’t before, 
that I would write or set these 
forms just as everybody speaks 
them. The spaced forms are, it 
seems to me—like the related one 
of interior spacing, as in was n’t— 
old-fashioned as well as pose-y. And 
though the ¢ is the last letter of a 
word, in ’tis, it’s still to be capped 
when it is the first letter in a sen- 
tence. ’Tis so, indeed. 


PROOFROOM ETYMOLOGY 

Where do we get the word dele?— 
Idaho. 

It’s from Latin delere, to destroy, 
take out; just as stet is Latin for 
“Let it stand” (or, stay in). 
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“Picking” Is a Wintertime Problem 


Filling or piling is usually caused by low-grade of paper coating or 


by ink gaining heaviness when cold sets in @ B Y Eugene Sz. John 


@ WITH THE approach of winter the 
printer is concerned with a press- 
room problem known as picking or 
plucking, encountered most often 
when printing from halftones or 
solid plates on coated paper. White 
spots appear in the print following 
the impression and, if the fault is 
not corrected, the particles of coat- 
ing which have been plucked from 
the sheet by the ink on the plate 
will be deposited at various spots in 
the form. This will eventually cause 
filling or piling or both. 

In the parlance of physics, surface 
tension and viscoscity are involved; 
in the vernacular of the pressroom, 
either the coating of the paper is 
not well bonded to the body stock or 
the ink is too heavy (stiff) for the 
coating. Expert paper and ink trou- 
ble shooters may point to lack of 
thorough and sufficient makeready 
as the basic cause since it induces 
the use of an excess of ink. 

You may have noticed that pick- 
ing generally occurs almost entirely 
in the solids and near solids on No. 1 
coated paper. When additional over- 
lay is applied on these heavy tones, 
the picking stops. Normally, with a 
good makeready, the film of ink is 
thinner on a solid than it is on a 
halftone in the same form because 
the entire film of ink on the form 
roller is removed by a solid, while 
only the dots of the halftone require 
inking. To offset this difference, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
Jj. L. FRAZIER, EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

On page 68 of the Fune issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, within 
the boxed article, “Sensible Query,” 
et cetera, zt 2s stated that the en- 
tire list of names was reset. 

A much easier method would 
have been to reset the runover lines 
only to 91% picas and then under- 
cut them on the saw high enough to 
overlap the down column slugs. A 
saving of time in both composition 
and makeup would have resulted. 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. KRIEG 
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more ink must be allowed to flow 
from the fountain in line with the 
solid. The result is picking, unless 
the makeready is exactly right. 

Of course, too heavy a halftone 
ink will in itself cause picking and 
even an ink with correct body wil] 
do so if the pressroom temperature 
drops much below seventy. Inks are 
manufactured to work best at sey- 
enty, and a drop of ten degrees 
changes an ink one step in viscoscity 
so that, practically, it is a different, 
stiffer ink not suited to the payer, 

Sometimes an ink will dry too fast 
on a comparatively slow press and, 
because of the consequent {acrease 
in viscosity, will pick the coating. 

The coating mixtures for enamel 
coated papers are of mineral matter 
in the form of fine clay, china clay, 
blanc fixe, or satin white mixed with 
an aqueous adhesive such as glue, 
starch, or casein. The worth of the 
coating depends on the physical 
properties of the coating mixture, 
the capillary attraction of the body 
paper and the speed and method of 
application. If the adhesive is too 
free-flowing and the pore radius of 
the body stock is large, the bulk of 
the adhesive may filter too rapidly 
into the body stock, leaving the 
coating more or less in the form ofa 
loose powder on the surface. The 
remedies for this trouble are to im- 
prove the sizing of the body stock 
and increase the viscoscity of the 
adhesive. 

On the other hand, if the body 
stock has too much rosin sizing or 
the adhesive is too viscous, lack of 
penetration of the adhesive will re- 
sult in failure of the coating to bond 
on the body stock. It may be picked 
off by the ink during the printing. 

It sometimes happens that the 
body paper is too moist when the 
coating is applied and an insuffi- 
ciency of adhesive is calculated, re- 
sulting in weak fixing of the enamel. 

A coated paper that is too new 
may pluck easily; and if paper is 
stored damp, the same defect may 
occur in printing. 

An essential rule to follow is that 
coated stock should be well matured 
by storing in container or on skids 
in a location where it will arrive at 
pressroom temperature and, if pos- 
sible, at pressroom relative humid- 
ity, presuming that the pressroom 
atmosphere is what it should be. 
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It is a well known fact that low 
grade coated papers have been en- 
countered with so poor a coating 
that even an uninked form would 
pick the paper at impression. It is 
obvious that such papers are not 
suitable for plate printing. 

By adding a scientifically com- 
pounded ink conditioner to the ink 
the pressman generally is able to 
combat picking unless the paper is 
hopelessly defective, as in seconds. 

However, not all white spots in the 
print are caused by picking and it is 
often difficult to locate the cause. 

Scanning the printed sheet with a 
magnifying glass will show whether 
the white spots have been caused 
(1) by picking, (2) by paper dust or 
lint, or (3) by minute holes in the 
surface of the paper. 

Scanning the blank and unprinted 
surface of the sheet will show holes 
similar to those in the print and of 
the same tint exactly. Such minute 
holes in the blank surface of coated 
paper are invisible to the naked eye 
but become visible to the naked eye 
after printing because they contrast 
with print. These tiny holes may be 
caused by excessive foam or bubbles 
on either the papermaking or coat- 
ing machine. 

Under the glass, particles of paper 
dust and lint which appear in the 
print in the first impression after 
falling on the form are flat and 
white like the coating while the 
white spots caused by picking show 
gray in color like the body stock. 
Certain shadows also appear, show- 
ing that the fibers of the body stock 
have been pulled up by the picking 
which removed the coating. This is 
true of good coatings while with a 
weak coating the fibers may not ap- 
pear pulled up but their grayish tint 
later picked up by the inking system 
will be apparent. 

Although the specks of paper dust 
show white in the first impression 
after falling on the form, they are 
later picked up by the inking system 
of the press and finally deposited 
on the form and paper in turn as 
black specks. 

In conclusion, when white specks 
appear in the print, it should be 
scanned with the magnifying glass 
to determine the cause. There is no 
Satisfactory corrective of holes in 
the surface of the paper and such 
paper should be discarded. 

Care in removing paper from the 
container, which contains dust; care 
at the paper cutting machine to 
keep dust out of the lifts; care in 
keeping the press clean by regular 
cleanings; care in keeping the press 
brush clean; all will keep to a min- 
imum the specks from paper dust. 


Veteran Unemployment Insurance 


Government gives self-employed veterans a helping hand during 


first few difficult months of a new business @ by Harold f Ashe 
, 


@ PropaBLy the least known piece 
of legislation pertaining to veter- 
ans rights—it’s certainly one of the 
most enlightened—is that by which 
self-employed veterans will be eli- 
gible for unemployment insurance 
benefits on terms that are compar- 
able to those available to job-seek- 
ing ex-servicemen. 

The intent of such unemployment 
insurance aid to the newly self-em- 
ployed is to give them a hand dur- 
ing the first few difficult months 
when, in many instances, even the 
soundly conceived ventures may not 
permit personal withdrawals. The 
owners of these businesses, because 
they have been in service, have less 
working capital than might other- 
wise be the case. 

These unemployment benefits will 
go far toward insuring ultimate suc- 
cess for such business venturers and 
may have the long range effect of 
making manyveterans self-support- 
ing who otherwise might be forced 
upon the relief rolls. We must re- 
member that, through no fault of 
their own, such veterans are getting 
a late start in business. 

Wisely, the amount of the unem- 
ployment insurance to which the 
self-employed are entitled is limited 
to $100 a month, as compared to ap- 
proximately $87 a month ($20 each 
week) available to the job-seeking 
veterans. The differential is hardly 
likely to inspire the men to become 
self-employed, so that those quali- 
fying as self-employed may be ex- 
pected to be making a conscientious 
effort to be just that. 

To be eligible the applicant must 
have served in the armed forces at 
least ninety days unless discharged 
sooner for a disability incurred in 
service in line of duty; must have 
been on active duty after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the term- 
ination of the present war, and he 
or she must have been discharged or 
released from active service under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 
Benefits are payable for a period 
not later than two years following 
the discharge or release from active 
duty or the termination of the war, 
whichever is the later date. How- 
ever, in any event, payments will 
not be made for any period com- 
mencing more than five years after 
the termination of the war. 


A veteran who is self-employed 
in an independent establishment, 
trade, business, profession, or other 
vocation, is eligible for readjust- 
ment allowance if his net earnings 
are less than $100 for the previous 
calendar month, the amount of the 
allowance being the difference be- 
tween his net earnings and $100. 

It works like this. Say a veteran 
is self-employed and after all busi- 
ness expenses have been met he has 
a net return available to himself of, 
say, $40. He would make application 
for benefits setting forth these facts 
and, in due course, would receive a 
check for $60, which represents the 
difference between the maximum 
benefit and his month’s net return. 

Self-employed veterans claims for 
allowances for the months of self- 
employment should be filed at the 
nearest public employment office in 
the same manner as though such 
applicants were job-seeking veter- 
ans applying for the unemployment 
insurance. However, self-employed 
veterans will not be required to reg- 
ister for employment. 

The period for filing these claims 
for readjustment allowances for the 
self-employed is the first twenty 
days of each month for the previous 
month. At the time the first claim 
is filed, discharge or separation pa- 
pers must be presented. 

The amount of benefits that a 
veteran may draw under this law is 
graduated upward from two months 
to one year, depending upon the 
length of the applicant’s service in 
the armed forces. Within the one 
year limit, the total eligibility is de- 
termined by allowing eight weeks of 
benefits for each month of the first 
three months of active service, and 
four weeks of allowances for each 
month or a major fraction thereof, 
thereafter. For example, a person 
who served from September 10, 1944, 
to May 5, 1945, would have had eight 
months’ service, which entitles him 
to twenty-four weeks’ benefits for 
the first three months, and twenty 
weeks’ benefits for the final five 
months, or forty-four weeks of 
benefits altogether. 

Where claims are denied, the vet- 
eran has recourse to appeal. If the 
claim has been denied by the local 
office he is entitled to a hearing be- 
fore an impartial tribunal of the 
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state agency. If adverse, this may 
in turn be appealed to the repre- 
sentative of the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, the Readjustment 
Allowance Agent. His decision also 
may be appealed to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs. 

A veteran may not receive read- 
justment allowance for the same 
period that he is in receipt of sub- 
sistence allowance for education or 
training under Title II of the Act, 
or increased pension for vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law No. 
16 of the 78th Congress. 

However, the veteran will not be 
ineligible for adjustment allowance 
because he has received any pen- 
sion, compensation, or retired pay 
from the Veterans Administration. 

Veterans Administration officials 
urge eligible veterans to exercise 
extreme care in taking advantage 
of the readjustment allowance pro- 
visions. They point out that many 
veterans are strongly tempted to 
take advantage of the unemploy- 
ment benefits right away, even tho 
work is plentiful—if not always in 
the veterans’ preferred lines—thus 
prematurely exhausting their claims 
which may be more value to them 
at some later date. Veterans who are 
contemplating starting businesses in 
the future, but now unemployed job 
seekers, might especially profit from 
this advice. That is, take work other 
than their first preference, rather 
than use up their allowances. 

The self-employed should guard 
their readjustment allowance time 
zealously, because this time may be 
exhausted as easily by receiving a 
$5.00 differential in a month when 
the business nets $95 as in the re- 


ceipts of a larger amount for an- 
other month in which the net return 
is considerably less. Veterans might 
very well consider the advisability of 
passing up months in which the 
amounts earned less than $100 are 
slight, to conserve their allowance 
against bad months that can be an- 
ticipated or seasonal slumps if such 
are characteristic of the business. 

Veterans should also be warned 
that the use of fraud in getting the 
benefits carries all of the customary 
penalties for fraudulent acts. In ad- 
dition, veterans may be deprived of 
all other benefits available to them. 

Self-employed veterans receiving 
unemployment benefits should be 
prepared at all times to present 
books revealing the salient facts. 

Needless to say, no so-called self- 
employed veteran will be eligible for 
such assistance if he is also hold- 
ing down some form of employment 
elsewhere while conducting a busi- 
ness venture at the same time, any 
more than would a job-seeker, so- 
called, under similar conditions. He 
must be literally self-employed and 
such self-employ may neither be of 
a part-time character nor be a sub- 
terfuge to get allowances to which 
he is not entitled. 

The veteran should also bear in 
mind that such allowances may be 
deducted from any future bonus or 
any adjusted compensation pay that 
may accrue to him by an act of 
Congress at some later date. It is 
not certain that such an act will be 
passed; neither is it certain that 
the unemployment payments will be 
deducted if such an act becomes 
law. It is merely something that the 
veteran should keep in mind. 


DAILY MIRACLE OF 


We salute the postage stamp—a marvel of efficiency ! 
Tomorrow, it can usher in your business message to 
an appointment on Main Street or Michigan Boule- 
vard. Two days hence, it can deliver the story of 
your wares to far-away Manhattan or sunny Los 
Angeles. By foot and truck, by plane and train, 
the stamp speeds on to its destination. 


As printers, we’re accustomed to daily wonders. We 
see our presses multiply words and pictures; see 
alphabets and inks and paper sheets made one; see 
facts made known and names made long-remem- 


bered... 


all in our daily work. 


We don’t pose as outright magicians, but there is 
magic in our business that can be put to work for 


your business. 


THE POSTAGE STAMP 





Copy such as this is backed up by performance in plant of Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana 
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Penalty in Co-Insurance 
Is Created by Inflation 


@ Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men has issued a bulletin telling 
how the co-insurance clause works 
in event the insured has failed to 
comply with its provisions. The bul- 
letin gives as an example the appli- 
cation of the co-insurance penalty 
if there is under-insurance: 


Sound Value of insured prop- 
erty (the replacement value 
less depreciation) 

Insurance required under 80 
per cent reduced rate con- 
tribution (the co-insurance) 
clause 

Insurance carried 

Amount of loss 

Insurer contributes 

Assured contributes 


In other words, the insured saved 
$37.44 in premiums ($7,200 under- 
insurance at 52c rate) and he lost 
$5,129 through being a co-insurer. 

Adjusters tell us that cases of this 
nature are now daily occurrences. 
The natural question is, “Why?” 

The answer lies in the fact that 
for the past three or four years we 
have been living through a period of 
“creeping inflation.” 

For example, in the Baltimore 
area, construction costs of commer- 
cial and factory buildings had in- 
creased as much as 38 per cent at 
the end of 1943 over the January, 
1939, figure. 

Insureds preoccupied with mat- 
ters that seem, before a loss, to be 
more important, have been putting 
off until tomorrow reviewing their 
coverage; agents and brokers suf- 
fering from shortage of personnel 
are not in a position to keep in close 
touch with insureds as previously. 

And this combination of factors 
is working out disastrously for as- 
sureds unfortunate enough to suffer 
losses . . . it becomes more appar- 
ent daily as the loss curve continues 
its steady upward climb which be- 
gan over a year ago. 

The solution lies in closer codper- 
ation between agent, broker, and 
the insured, but the initiative must 
come from the insured. If his in- 
surance has not been reviewed and 
revised as to coverage on building 
and contents within the year or at 
most eighteen months, he is justi- 
fied in dropping everything to con- 
centrate on this important matter. 

Policyholders should have prop- 
erty appraised by competent spe- 
cialists, and then see that insurance 
covers its actual, to-date worth. 
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Salesmen May Deduct 
Many Business Costs 





Gifts lo Customers, Business Enteclainment, as Well as Costs of 
Using a Carin Sales Work Should Be Deducted « By HAROLD J. ASHE 





@ UNLESS SALESMEN take extreme 
care in reconstructing the essential 
facts incorporating all of their busi- 
ness expenses and fully reflect them 
in their income tax returns, they 
will find that they are being penal- 
ized heavily for such negligence. 

And, nowhere does the salesman 
err so frequently as in the tabulat- 
ing of his own recognized deductible 
business expenses. Even in the low- 
est net surtax bracket of $2,000 or 
less, a taxpayer is now penalized at 
the rate of $23 normal and surtax 
on each $100 of deductible expenses 
that he overlooks in preparing his 
tax return. From this it jumps to 
$25, $29, $33, $37, and on up with 
each successive higher bracket that 
any of his taxable income is in, be- 
cause such additional business ex- 
penses come off the top layer of that 
taxable income. 


True Cost of Maintenance 


Salesmen are especially lax in the 
proper deduction in full of such 
business expense items as gifts to 
customers, business entertainment, 
and proper costs of maintaining an 
automobile used in sales work. 

In the case of an automobile used 
in sales work, the salesman may re- 
ceive a flat daily or monthly allow- 
ance for his car—sometimes given a 
mileage rate. Often as not, his salary 
and commissions, however, are ad- 
justed with the idea that he bear 
such expense without any separate 
reimbursement or allowance. And 
where such an allowance is made, 
the figure is arrived at arbitrarily 
and usually does not fully compen- 
sate for the business use to which 
the automobile is put. 

To this extent, the taxpayer who 
merely reports such an allowance 
and then cancels it out by showing 
a like amount paid out for automo- 
bile maintenance is understating a 
principal business expense. 

The true cost of maintaining a 
Sales car not only includes the cost 
of oil, gasoline, and lubrication, but 
all the other expenses necessary to 


keeping the car operating, includ- 
ing tire repairs and changes, car 
washing and polishing, general re- 
pairs, insurance, and garage rent; 
also parking fees and a fair rate of 
depreciation of the value of the car 
at time of acquisition. 


“Entertainment”’ Allowances 


Where the automobile is driven 
partly for pleasure, even though it’s 
but little in these days of poor tires 
for private driving, proper division 
of such automobile expense must be 
made to show the true relationship 
between business and personal use. 
That part chargeable to personal 
use, of course, is neither deductible 
as a business expense nor as a per- 
sonal deduction. 

Exceptions, however, are license 
fees and loss sustained by accident 
(not traceable to the driver’s negli- 
gence) or any other casualty not cov- 
ered by insurance. Such a loss would 


OUR COVER 


Coal, the ally of humanity, is 
given a glowing tribute in this 
painting by Don Stryker. 

The original painting appears 
in the series of advertisements 
in’ which McNally Pittsburg 
Manufacturing Corporation of 
Pittsburg, Kansas, manufac- 
turers of coal preparation equip- 
ment, pay homage to the in- 
dustry which ‘from the dark 
recesses of the past has joined 
the aristocracy of industry.” 

“In a typical miracle that is 
America,’ the advertisement 
states, ‘‘the illuminated mines 
have become brightly lighted, 
automatic equipment replaces 
back-breaking human effort and 
coal is now a clean product.”’ 

The Fensholt Advertising 
Company, Chicago, prepared the 
advertisement.. The four-color 
process plates were used for our 
cover through the courtesy of 
that agency and its client. 


be shown in full under a separate 
category without respect to whether 
it is personal or business. 

Likewise, travel by train, plane, 
bus, or by boat may be similarly 
treated, showing the actual amount 
allowed by the employer as part of 
gross income and the amount ac- 
tually expended by the salesman, to 
determine his exact adjusted gross 
income. . 

Entertainment expenses of a busi- 
ness nature may include dinners, 
theater tickets, admissions to sport- 
ing events, the drinks, and, broadly, 
anything of a similar character de- 
signed to gain good will and pro- 
mote sales. Here, too, the taxpayer 
must report any amount received 
from his employer for all such pur- 
poses in order to deduct such ex- 
penses. The same holds true of gifts 
to customers. 


Must Account for Expenses 


Other business deductions may be 
made for subscriptions to printing 
trades or salesmen’s magazines and 
books necessary to the taxpayer’s 
profession; his membership in sales- 
men’s unions or associations; any 
advertising not paid for by the em- 
ployer; any employment agency 
fees; cost of an indemnity bond; 
theft of his samples if paid for by 
the taxpayer. 

Let’s take the case of a salesman 
and see how this works out. Let us 
assume that he has a salary and 
commission that amounts to $6,000 
in 1944. He is married and has three 
dependent children. Now this sales- 
man, and his name is legion, has 
been selling for twenty years and 
he knows very well from long ex- 
perience that $6,000 is a long way 
from being his net income. 

But over the years—and long be- 
fore an income tax ever worried him 
—he got in the habit of assuming 
certain business expenses and for- 
getting about them. Until recently, 
he never had any particular incen- 
tive to jot down every nuisance ex- 
penditure that he made. In fact, he 
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probably has “guesstimated” from 
long experience that his $6,000 sal- 
ary is really a $5,000 stipend, and 
that the extra thousand, although 
called a salary or a commission, is 
really an allowance in consideration 
of expenses he will incur. 

Now, however, the Treasury De- 
partment comes along and upsets 
such a casual attitude. The Trea- 
sury says, in effect, that the entire 
$6,000, less personal deductions and 
exemptions, is fully taxable unless 
a taxpayer is able to demonstrably 
show that some part of it is business 
expense. 


Get Receipt for Expenditure 


But our salesman, blithely ignor- 
ing all these taxwise considerations, 
figures that his $300 car allowance 
just about takes care of his sales car 
expenses and lets it go at that. He 
neither reports such an allowance 
nor deducts it. He figures that he 
has $500 in personal deductions for 
medical expenses, taxes, interest, et 
cetera, leaving him with an adjusted 
gross income of $5,500. From this he 
has a $500,normal tax exemption, 
leaving him a normal tax income of 
$5,000. He has five $500 surtax ex- 
emptions, leaving him with a surtax 
income of $3,000. His normal and 
surtax on such an incomplete re- 
turn totals $770. 

Now let’s see what would happen 
if he really dug down and recapitu- 
lated his business expenses for the 
year. He might attach a statement 
to his return that would look some- 
thing like this: 


Business Expenses 


Gifts to customers 

Business entertainment 
Salesmen’s association dues.... 
Trade magazines and books.... 
Advertising 

Employment agency fee 

Loss of brief case (not insured) 
Theft of samples (not insured) 
Indemnity bond 

Parking fees 


Divisible Expenses 


(Automobile 80 per cent busi- 
ness; 20 per cent personal) 
Gas, oil, lubrication. . ..$150.00 

20 per cent depreciation 


Automobile repairs .... 
Car washing, polishing 
Garage rent 

Tire repairs, changes... 
Automobile insurance. . 


80 per cent of all auto- 
mobile expenses to be 
deducted 


Total deductible busi- 
ness expenses 
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ACOrN ACCOUNTS scary 


are the best gauge of an advertising 
agency. They require enthusiasm, 
watchfulness and application that are 
not question-marked at every turn by 
the amount of billing involved .. . 
Barnes’ clients, with few exceptions, 
have grown from acorns into sturdy 
oaks with one agency. This agency's 
services may be exactly what you 
want for your new product or service 
that is right now in the acorn stage. 





Copy from Barnes Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee 


And now, to recapitulate, this tax- 
payer would report, in addition to 
his $6,000 salary, the $300 allowed 
him for car operation and from this 
deduct $1,234, leaving him with a 
$5,066 income, instead of $6,000. His 
normal tax income is now $4,066 and 
his surtax income is $2,066. On this 
his total normal and surtax would 
be $536.50, or a saving of $233.50. 

Certain warnings must be sound- 
ed, however. Figures in the above 
table of business expenses are only 
for explanatory purposes and so it 
must not be inferred that these, in 
any respect, represent any “aver- 
age” or “tolerated” amounts for a 
$6,000 income or any other size in- 
come for salesmen or anyone else. 

All deductible business expenses 
must, so far as possible, be exact 
and represent the totals actually ex- 
pended. Particularly in regard to 
entertainment expenses, bureau au- 
ditors are inclined to be “tough” be- 
cause this deductible expense has 
been used as a loophole by the un- 
scrupulous. Because of this attitude, 
all salesmen in the future should 
make a point of paying by check or 
of getting receipts for all business 
expenditures. Only in this way will 
they be sure that they have guarded 
against an item heing disallowed. 

It should be noted that failure to 
take credit for any of these items in 
past income tax returns does NOT 


make it permissible to include such 
oversights in the current return; q 
1943 car depreciation may not ap- 
pear in a 1944 return, and if it does 
it will be disallowed. 

Depreciation rate on salesmen’s 
cars may be as high as 33% per cent 
a year. The disadvantage here is 
that if the salesman actually uses 
his car for four or five years he uses 
all of his depreciation allowance up 
in the first three years. Thus, a car 
bought in January, 1942, and depre- 
ciated in three years would have its 
last depreciation written off in 1944, 
And where the taxpayer has had a 
car for three years and is now tak- 
ing depreciation for the first time, 
two-thirds is automatically lost. 


Look Into State Tax Laws 


If now setting up a depreciation 
table for the first time it will be 
possible to recover 60 per cent of 
this depreciation by having a five 
year table, 20 per cent accruing [or 
each of the years 1944, 1945, and 
1946. Note, however, that when the 
rate of depreciation has once been 
elected by the taxpayer it cannot be 
changed merely to suit his immedi- 
ate tax interests. 

Certain personal deductions to 
which the taxpayer is entitled, and 
which he frequently overlooks, in- 
clude loss from theft, either of cash 
or property, and either business or 
personal, but only to the extent not 
covered by insurance; loss from ac- 
cident, storm, hurricane, fire, flood, 
either business or personal property, 
to the extent which it is not covered 
by insurance. 

Few taxpayers living in commu- 
nity property states yet appreciate 
the tax advantages they have be- 
cause of such residence. In these 
few states, even though the husband 
earns all of the income, half of such 
community income is the wife’s by 
right, and such income may be di- 
vided equally and each spouse make 
a separate return. Unless total tax- 
able income is $2,000 or under, mak- 
ing separate returns will invariably 
lower the combined tax over that 
of a joint return because it will pull 
some of the taxable income into a 
lower tax bracket. 

Thus, a taxpayer may have $4,000 
subject to surtax of $840 on a joint 
return. Divided into two separate 
returns of $2,000 each, the total sur- 
tax on each would be $400 or a sur- 
tax saving of $40. 

The community property states are 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Washington. The Okla- 
homa law is recent and has been 
challenged by the Treasury. 
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.T.C.A. Criticizesthe Lack of 
Apprenticeship Training 


PPRENTICESHIP TRAINING is one 
of the most urgent needs of 
the graphic arts, so the In- 

ternational Trade Composition As- 
sociation asserted in a resolution 
adopted at its twenty-sixth annual 
convention held in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22. While the resolution 
was considered at Saturday’s ses- 
sion, and during the Friday evening 
discussion of topics pertaining to 
the improvement of the industry, 
criticisms were hurled at the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and 
its locals because of their restric- 
tions on the number of apprentices 
allowed in proportion to the jour- 
neymen employed. 

Several of the employers warned 
the labor unions that unless they 
liberalized the ratios, the unions 
themselves would be weakened be- 
cause in many of the shops the 
average age of journeymen now is 
55 years. 

One employer directed attention 
to the loss of five years in the train- 
ing of apprentices because the ITU 
laws would. not permit training of 
apprentices to replace those who 
might now be in the armed services. 
Another stated that the industry 
would have a shortage of skilled men 
within the next five years, where- 
upon several of the employers said 
that was exactly the game being 
played by the ITU so that it could 
enforce its demands more readily in 
negotiations with employers. Refer- 
ence was made to a union school for 
apprentices in Chicago which was 
forced to quit its operations because 
the local union would not support 
its upkeep even though employers 
were assisting the school managers 
—all union men. 

The resolution adopted by the con- 
vention pledged the ITCA to “advo- 
cate and support a program for the 
development of more and better 
trained apprentices in the printing 
and allied trades.” 

Four procedures were included in 
the resolution for the committee on 
apprentices to follow. They are: 

Promote a nation-wide survey to in- 
vestigate the practices regarding ap- 
prenticeship training and wages paid 
in the major cities. This survey shall 
include investigation of provisions re- 
garding apprentice training as estab- 
lished in local union contracts; also as 
provided in educational programs df 
schools. 


Coéperate with other interested groups 
in the graphic arts, including the Print- 
ing Industry of America, of which the 
Printers’ National Association has be- 
come the closed shop division; the Ad- 
vertising Typographers of America; and 
the Newspaper Publishers of America. 

Make available to local employers’ 
apprenticeship committees, the results 
of the survey. 

Request suggestions for working out 
liberalization of the apprenticeship ra- 
tio restrictions and enlist the codpera- 
tion of other interested groups to get 
relief from restrictive regulations. 

During the discussion concerning 
welfare of the association, Frank 
M. Sherman, advertising manager 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, urged that 
the trade compositors should raise 
the standard of their product and 
advertise quality service and typog- 
raphy. He urged a broader applica- 
tion of the idea by saying that 
printers generally should do more 
advertising of their products and 
use the theme of better printing. 

Two guest speakers at the Satur- 
day forenoon session of the conven- 
tion referred to the idea and urged 
better selling methods. 

Irwin Woodman, who is director 
of the typography of Manz Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, suggested that bet- 
ter selling methods could be devel- 
oped if the trade typographers did 
work of such high quality that the 
printers would not have to apolo- 
gize when it became necessary to 
send out their work to trade com- 
position plants. 

Suggests Studying Work 

As a typographer he criticized the 
work of trade plants for poor selec- 
tion of sizes of type and for im- 
proper spacing. He attributed most 
of the faults to the lack of incen- 
tive on the part of typesetters for 
doing better work because they usu- 
ally did not know how the type was 
to be used, or what it was expected 
to accomplish in its completed 
printed form. He suggested that the 
trade typographers should adopt 
and follow the practice of obtaining 
specimens of finished jobs, so that 
their compositors could study their 
own work in relationship to the fin- 
ished products. 

More about salesmanship was said 
in the address of Homer J. Buckley, 
for forty years head of Buckley-De- 
ment & Company, and now head of 


PRESIDENT NEUMANN 


Re-elected at convention, Lester A. Neumann, 
of the M. GL. Typesetting Company, Chicago 


the advertising firm of Homer J. 
Buckley and Associates, Chicago. He 
stressed the idea of quality per- 
formance and advocated consistent 
advertising and sales efforts based 
upon specific information which the 
trade typographers can obtain about 
prospects. He cited a number of ex- 
amples of how salesmen prepare 
themselves for specific selling jobs 
by gathering data about the needs 
of their prospects, and then pre- 
senting plans to the prospects for 
their consideration and adoption. 

Laurence B. Siegfried, director of 
the School of Printing of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, told of plans for improving 
the equipment, personnel, and train- 
ing at the school, and indicated that 
offset lithography was to be added 
to the school’s operations. He spoke 
of the need for rebuilding the school’s 
program to meet the requirements 
of the graphic arts and asked that 
employers help in achieving the ob- 
jectives of the school’s management. 

Oscar Hoffman, Superior Typeset- 
ting Company, St. Louis, and Wil- 
liam Bremer, Jr., of the Bremer 
Typographic Studio, Pittsburgh, ex- 
plained and showed specimens of 
“photo-typography” which is ac- 
complished by setting type normally 
and then, by means of photography, 
causing a designed “reproportion- 
ment” of the line or lines of type to 
produce attractive effects for use in 
advertising typography. 

The trade name used by the Bre- 
mer firm for such effects is “Camra 
Type” while the trade name used 
by Mr. Hoffman is “Photo-Typog- 
raphy.” S. Walter Sears, a former 
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president of the ITCA, was credited 
by both speakers as having pioneered 


in such work. Mr. Sears, who was - 


present, answered several questions 
pertaining to the method of chang- 
ing proportions of type display lines. 

Cost accounting and better ac- 
counting methods were stressed at 
the Saturday afternoon session. Miss 
Gertrude J. Schmidt, Philadelphia, 
acting secretary of the association, 
showed enlarged reproductions of 
ledger sheets to illustrate the sim- 
plified accounting system recom- 
mended by the association, and other 
forms to show how costs can be 
more easily ascertained by trade 
compositors. Experiences in install- 
ing the system in trade plants were 
related by Mrs. Jeanette T. Hayden, 
St. Louis; Lester H. Peterson, Chi- 
cago; and Clyde B. Tryon, Omaha. 


GPO War Operations Told 


A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
told the audience at the Saturday 
night banquet of some of the oper- 
ations of the Government Printing 
Office in Washington during the 
war. He said that the GPO would be 
obliged to continue having much of 
its work done in commercial print- 
ing establishments and trade com- 
position plants. 

Following his address, Lester A. 
Neumann, president of the M & L 
Typesetting Company, Chicago, who 
is president of the ITCA, mentioned 
that Mr. Giegengack had been giv- 
ing Certificates of Merit to printers 
and lithographers throughout the 
country, and that the tables were 
to be turned because the ITCA was 
going to present to the Public 
Printer its own certificate. He then 
gave Mr. Giegengack a framed doc- 
ument about 18 by 15 inches in 
size. Printed thereon was the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“This Certificate of Merit for service 
to his country as director of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office during World 
War II, is presented to the Honorable 
Augustus E. Giegengack, Public Printer 
of the United States, by grateful mem- 
bers of the International Trade Compo- 
sition Association, Chicago, September 
22, 1945.” 

Officers reélected at the conven- 
tion are: president, Lester A. Neu- 
mann, M & L Typesetting Company, 
Chicago; vice-president, Oscar Hoff- 
man, of the Superior Typesetting 
Company, St. Louis; treasurer, John 
W. Shields, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; secretary, William E. Lickfield, 
Philadelphia. Because Mr. Lickfield 
is in the United States Navy, Miss 
Gertrude J. Schmidt, office secre- 
tary, is acting secretary of the as- 
sociation at its headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 
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CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION ENDS LONG STRIKE 


@® Tue LoncEst general strike in the 
history of the printing industry in 
Chicago concluded at 7:30 a.m. on 
October 24, with the union’s accept- 
ance on the previous day of the 
compromise agreement by which 
members of Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 gained shorter hours, 
more pay, two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, pay for three holidays, and the 
right to engage in sympathetic 
strikes. The union with about 5,000 
members, 1,600 of whom were at the 
meeting on October 22, conducted a 
jubilation program following the 
vote. Numerous leaders were lauded 
for having achieved what is said 
to be the union’s biggest victory. 

Some of the salient points in the 
new one-year contract with the em- 
ployers, represented by the Frank- 
lin Association of Chicago, are: 

Establishment of the 74 hour day, 
(374%4-hour ‘week) until March 4, 
after which the workday will be 714 
hours, (3614-hour week) for the day 
and night shifts; 6144 hours (3214- 
hour week) for the third shift whose 
workers begin after 8 p.m. 

Flat increase of pay for all shifts 
of $4.00 a week, making the rate 
$65.80 for day shift and $69.80 for 
both second and third shifts. On an 
hourly basis, the rates are: day, 
$1.754, (after March 4, $1.815) raised 
from $1.545; night, $1.861, (after 
March 4, $1.925) raised from $1.645; 
third shift, $2.115, raised from $1.88. 

A two-week vacation with pay in- 
stead of one week. The vacation 
credits are being increased from 27 
cents a shift to 54 cents for day 
shifts, and from 27 to 57 for night 
shifts. On the basis of 250 shifts a 
year, the day men will receive $135 
for vacations, and the night men, 
$142.50. 

Three holidays with pay, namely, 
the Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
Christmas. This means extra pay 
for compositors of $39.40 for day 
workers a year; $41.70 for the night 
workers. The union receded from its 
demand that triple time be paid for 
work on holidays, the rule of double 
time being continued. 

Overtime at double price, after a 
man has completed his regular 
workweek. Five consecutive days 
constitute a workweek. 

Provisions for increase of pay of 
$3.00 a week for miscellaneous help 
in composing rooms, now organized 
as part of the typographical union. 

Inclusion of laws of local union 
and the ITU as part of the contract. 


The strike was voted on October 
2, by a vote of 1,988 to 54, and the 
union for two weeks thereafter de- 
clined to recognize the Franklin 
Association as the bargaining agent 
of the employers. Contracts de- 
manding triple time for overtime on 
holidays and other items were sub- 
mitted to individual firms for their 
signatures. The larger shops stood 
firm in refusing to yield to what 
they considered unjust demands of 
the union. Through the interven- 
tion of the Chicago Business Papers 
Association (of which THE INLAND 
PRINTER isa member) collective bar- 
gaining was resumed on October 15, 
Compromises were effected in mi- 
nor details, but the major demands 
of the union remained. 

Incidentally, weekly and other 
publications which had never failed 
in their appearance before, missed 
editions. 

Some publications used the offset 
process. Advertising Age produced 
its weekly publication by means of 
typewriting copy on a Vari-Typer, 
and using photographic reproduc- 
tions of pages printed by offset. 

Ironically, for the union, the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, which 
the trade unions have been trying 
to organize for the past forty years, 
operated on its regular schedule on 
an open-shop basis. Even the 65 
compositors said to belong to the 
ITU (out of a possible 450) were not 
pulled out of the Donnelley plant by 
the labor leaders. This was a subject 
of frequent comment by the em- 
ployers of union men in the indus- 
try in Chicago. 

Woodruff Randolph, president of 
the International Typographical 
Union, was in Chicago during the 
period before the strike vote and 
urged the men of No. 16 to strike. 
He has committed himself officially 
to the “strike” policy. In a state- 
ment on page 137 of the September 
issue of the Typographical Journal, 
he said: 

“Those who are working are going 
to increase their take-home pay, 
and if we know anything about la- 
bor relations, it is going to require 
strikes to increase that pay.” 

The union membership of the ITU 
all over the country voted favorably 
upon the proposition on October 17 
to pay an assessment of one per 
cent of members’ wages to finance 
“strike and lockout benefits” paid to 
unions in enforcing their demands 
for shorter hours and more pay. 
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* First prize for the best annual report to stockholders for 1944, a 
gold plaque called an “Oscar of Industry,” was awarded to the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, in a competition sponsored by 
the “Financial World.” Second prize went to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, third to the Electric Boat Company. 

Bronze plaques were awarded to the best and second-best annual 
reports in fifty industries. Rating first again in the printing industry 
was the report of Brown & Bigelow, whose report for 1943 was adjudged 
the best in all industries. 

The prize winners were selected from 1,250 annual reports which 
had previously been examined by Weston Smith, business editor of 
the “Financial World,” in his fifth annual survey of annual reports to 
stockholders. Of these, 372 received merit awards as being “modern,” 
and 457 earned honorable mention for improvement shown in a decade. 
The reports were adjudged on a basis of 60 per cent for contents, and 
40 per cent for format, typography, and illustration. 

The Caterpillar and C. & O. reports, first and second prize winners, 
were produced entirely by offset; the Electric Boat report, third prize 
winner, was printed letterpress with a lithographed color. 
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“now it can be 


Maxers of equipment for the graphic arts indus- 
tries were among the first to “turn plowshares 
into swords” when enemies threatened what they 
believed to be decadent, pushover democracies 
whose builders and makers had gone soft in living 
“the more abundant life.” 

The triumphs that are now being printed on the 
enduring pages of history demonstrate not only 
that victory went to the right side but also that 
an unbeatable might is achieved by willing team- 
work, not by totalitarian tyranny. 

In the broad sense it is as great a sacrifice to 
ask a business to forego years of development in 
its special line in order to turn out implements of 
war as it is to ask a young man to devote prime 
years of his life to using those implements in the 
bloody business of war. 

But those lost years, in both instances, were 
gifts to causes in which men throughout the ages 


have had unshakable belief, and one of them is 
freedom of the press. The first boon to liberated, 
yes, and to the conquered peoples, was the Truth 
coming off the presses. 

So it is not strange that the war years found 
pressmakers and manufacturers of other printing 
equipment turning out such diversified items as 
davits and machine guns. The speed and willing- 
ness with which they did this was American ver- 
satility plus the “‘greatest good for the greatest 
number” philosophy that has built our country. 

Below are listed some of the makers of equip- 
ment for the graphic arts who found themselves 
in the new lines that are named, when war came. 
In most cases, even though Army and Navy “E” 
pennants flew over many of their factories, security 
veiled revealing their products. In tribute and 
appreciation to them, we publish their contribu- 
tions to the great whole which made Victory ours. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
New York City 
Radar equipment; valves for 
Navycraft; cutting, taping, and 
packaging machines for the Air 
Corps. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES 
CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Recoil mechanisms for howitzers; 
guns; radar and communication 
equipment; heavy calibre shells; 
trench mortars; fragmentation 
bombs; target designators. 


BaBCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 
New London, Connecticut 
90 mm. high explosive shells; sub- 
marine parts; Diesel engines; naval 
pumps; and automatic ammunition 
machinery. 


BosTON WIRE STITCHER COMPANY 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 

Parts for automatic rifle; gun 
charges; precision tools; airplane 
parts. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Michigan 

Work on atomic bomb; gun mount 
parts; mobile unit equipment. 
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CHAMPLAIN COMPANY 
New York City 
Shell gauging machines; gun ele- 
vating mechanisms; under-water 
sound devices; bomb cradles. 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elevating mechanisms for anti- 
aircraft guns; catapult parts for 
Navy planes; parts for aircraft, 
ships, tanks, et cetera. 


C. B. CoTTRELL AND SONS COMPANY 
Westerly, Rhode Island 
Gun barrel chambering machines, 
profiling machines, and boring ma- 
chines; parts for aircraft engines; 
fuel and oil pumps for Navy de- 
stroyers; rocket motors. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Line-up tables for Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


CRAFTSMEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Equipment for Navy Printing 
plants. 


DavipsON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
Diesel engine control parts; parts 
for aircraft cannon; aircraft engine 
parts; sub-assemblies for tanks; 
aviation jigs and fixtures. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Pearl River, New York 
Parts for anti-aircraft directors; 
parts for radar equipment; parts 
for B-29 computers. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Field carriages for anti-tank 
guns; winches, towing machines, 
and hoists for the Transportation 
Corps; parts for transport planes, 
rocket motors. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
Parts for aircraft and tanks; ra- 
dar and rocket assemblies; preci- 
sion instruments. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
New York City 
Cameras for Engineers Corps; oil 
coolers for Navy; parts for range 
finders; equipment for aircraft. 











Ture GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Navy gun mounts and sights; pro- 
jectile hoists; aircraft-type rockets; 
heavy-tire-making machines. 


JACOB R. GROVE COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
Parts for Norden bomb sight. 


Harris, SEYBOLD, POTTER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Submarine gun mounts; radar 
equipment; bombing instruments; 
elevating arcs for AA guns; fuse- 
setting mechanisms; control assem- 
blies for tanks; machine tools; 
Diesel engine parts; passenger and 
truck tire building machines, et 
cetera. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Acetate lamination of charts for 
War Department. 


THe W. O. HicKoK MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Push feeders for cartridge ma- 
chines; equipment for tanks and 
tank destroyers; tools and parts for 
marine engines, anti-aircraft guns, 
bombs. 


R. HoE aND COMPANY 
New York City 
Recoil mechanisms for guns; 
rammers, foot-firing and elevating 
mechanisms for guns; periscope 
mounts; and also searchlight beam 
spreaders. 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York City 
Research work on atomic bomb. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, New York 
Fuse setters for anti-aircraft 
guns; gun mounts; parts for aerial 
cameras, bazooka projectiles; weap- 
on used for amphibious landirg 
operation. 


THE KELSEY COMPANY 

Meriden, Connecticut 
Printing supplies and equipment 
for Office of War Information, Bu- 
reau of Censors, and Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. 


* * 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
Dover, New Hampshire 

Engine cages for torpedoes; op- 
erating mechanisms for submarines. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Buffalo, New York 
Hydraulic presses for forming and 
blanking aircraft parts; presses for 
making shells and cartridge cases, 
steam turbine generator sets. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Photo-template,map-making,and 
“trailer” cameras; torpedo gears; 
tank parts; radar equipment; parts 
for aerial bomb fuses. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Small arms production; aerial 
photographic equipment; parts for 
anti-aircraft guns, carbines, tanks, 
and military vehicles. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 

Fire-control instruments and 
equipment including panoramic tel- 
escopes and mounts, range and ele- 
vation quadrants, aiming circles, 
height finders, directors, periscopes, 
et cetera. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mounts and sights for anti-air- 
craft guns, rockets; electric motors. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY 
CoMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Recoilless guns, gun __ sights, 
mounts, and parts. 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Maintenance tools for guns; re- 
fueling couplings for L.S.T.and sub- 
marines; aircraft parts. 


Mour Lino-Saw COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Aircraft, radar, torpedo, bomb- 
sight, and gun parts. 


* * 


Vital roles in the war effort 
played by manufacturers 
in the graphic arts industry 















THE MONOMELT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Lathes and equipment for war 
production. 


NEw ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Paterson, New Jersey 

Parts for hydraulic mechanisms 

and aircraft landing mechanisms; 

parts for life boat davits; bullet core 

machines; wire stranding machines. 


NOLAN CORPORATION 
Rome, New York 
Parts for machine guns and parts 
for carbine rifles. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
Gun sights and mounts; tank 
periscope housings; engine replace- 
ment tools; aircraft parts; radar 
antenna parts, et cetera. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tank gun mount parts; barrage 
balloon assemblies; parts for air- 
craft, bomb releases, electrical in- 
struments, ships. 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Radar equipment; mechanism for 
gun boring lathes; gun-elevating 
mechanisms. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE 
CoMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
Gages, firing pins, screw machine 
products, gun heaters, camera equip- 
ment, airplane parts, et cetera. 


F. P. RosBAcK COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Gun parts; parts for Army trucks; 
aircraft parts. 


H. B. Rouse aND COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Parts for guns, aircraft, and sub- 
marines, et cetera. 


Srmonps SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Special saws used. in war indus- 
tries and by the armed forces; air- 
craft armor plate. 


* * 



















“now it can be told” 


T. W. anp C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
New York City 
Die presses for cutting out gas 
masks; sheet metal stretcher for 
the manufacture of aircraft parts; 
special equipment for aircraft and 
ships. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 
Portland, Maine 
Airplane propeller and engine 
parts. 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY 
New York City 
High-precision parts such as bul- 
let-ejecting pins; hydraulic valve 
assemblies; gear drives. 


SYNTRON COMPANY 
Homer City, Pennsylvania 
Gasoline hammers for the Engi- 
neer Corps; replacement shaft seals 
for PT, MTB, and AR boats. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Parts for cannon-boring ma- 
chines; precision fixtures used in 
the manufacture of aircraft en- 
gines; radar parts and assemblies; 
instruments. 


VANDERCOOK AND SONS 
Chicago, Illinois 
Parts for anti-aircraft guns; 
parts for Norden bomb sight, radar 
equipment, machine tools. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
Parts for gun-fire control mech- 
anisms; tracking tables, high-alti- 
tude oxygen regulators; surgical in- 
instruments, et cetera. 


YounGc ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Parts for heavy naval guns. 
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Not Proper Identification 


A mole on the shoulder is about 
as valid for purposes of identifica- 
tion as a Social Security Account 
Number card is, the Social Security 
Board warns. 

Without investigation, all appli- 
cants are issued cards. Subjecting 
the millions who ask for them to 
inquiry would be an almost impos- 
sible task. Identity must be estab- 
lished only at the time benefits are 
claimed. 

For check-cashing purposes, the 
dishonest person could carry many 
cards made out in names other than 
his own, after having made untrue 
statements on the application form. 

The cards are worthless as a valid 
means of identification, and should 
not be used or accepted as such. 
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A FEW OF THE 


Vnusual 
Eovans 


OF “THE MONTREAL 
CRAFTSMAN” 


In the first club bulletin contest of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, the Montreal Club's 
publication won first prize. Here are 
some of the covers which helped win that 
honor, including one featuring sketches 
of past presidents. The designs vary 
widely, having continuity mainly in their 
excellence. 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 


preceding date of issue 


4k a 
THE 


am MONTH'S NEWS 








PAPER FIRM ENLARGES 
SOURCE OF MATERIALS 


@ PLANS ARE being made by the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, whose 
main plant is at Hamilton, Ohio, to 
spend from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 for 
new projects and improvements as soon 
as conditions permit, Logan G. Thom- 
son. president of the company, stated 
in his annual report to employes. 

Among the projects and improve- 
ments are new coating facilities to be 
at Hamilton, Ohio; a new large Four- 
drinier paper.machine at Canton, North 
Carolina; the conversion of the sulphite 
pulp mill to sulphate pulp at Canton; 
large expansion and improvement of the 
bleaching and reclaiming facilities at 
Canton and at Houston, Texas; acquisi- 
tion of additional timberlands and of 
stumpage and cutting rights to keep in- 
creased manufacturing facilities sup- 
plied with raw materials. 

“Many other improvements are con- 
templated, all with a view to keeping 
our quality at the top and increasing 
tonnage to meet postwar conditions,” 
said Mr. Thomson. “Thus we may look 
forward with confidence to a continued 
healthy expansion, to more jobs in the 
future, to the return of our servicemen 
and women whom we shall welcome 
back as soon as they can be spared from 
their combat duties.” 

The report, titled “Annual Report to 
Champions,” is 32 pages and cover, 8- 
by 11-inch page size, and was designed 
to give the employes a financial picture 
of the past year during which the com- 
pany did a gross volume of $48,485,- 
212.69; received $137,935.73 from other 
sources; paid for the raw materials and 
other items, $16,179,798, including $5 - 
956,717.80 for taxes; paid $15,629,793.05 
to employes for salaries and wages; paid 
“to the common stockholders for use of 
their money, $550,000”; and after which 
“there remained balance to be retained 
in the business, $583,516.12.” 

The financial statement is expressed 
in simple terms: at the head of a page, 
below which appears a big illustration 
consisting of 100 pennies, are the words: 
“How we spent each dollar of our in- 
come.” Thirty-two pennies represent 
what was paid to employes; thirty-one 
pennies for raw materials; fifteen for 
fuel, supplies, and the miscellaneous ex- 
penses; twelve for taxes; five for de- 
preciation of the plant equipment; three 
for interest on bonds; one penny to the 
common stockholders, and one penny to 
represent “increase in earned surplus.” 

Another group of illustrations shows 
cartoons of Uncle Sam in ten sizes be- 
ginning with 3/16th of an inch high to 
represent the tax of $197,717.60 paid in 
1936. Other figures are shown, increas- 
ing in size until Uncle Sam has grown 


four inches high to represent the tax of 
$5,538,140.75 paid in 1945. 

Another illustration with text matter 
tells the story of “how the stockholders, 
management, employes have built the 
Champion organization.” Three state- 
ments appear in connection with the 
illustration as follows: - 

“Stockholders: finance original ven- 
ture, receive ‘interest’ on their savings. 

“Management: originates the busi- 
ness, makes policies, plans expansion. 

“Employes: make good products, are 
paid according to skill and ability.” 


LOGAN G. THOMSON 


Referring to the paper industry as 
one of the most stable in our economy, 
the brochure states that a study of the 
paper industry shows that “the change 
from its low to high employment is less 
than 4 per cent in our industry as com- 
pared to as much as 28 per cent in 
others.” 

Another fact stated is that civilian 
uses of paper will amount to 20 000,000 
tons as soon as supplies are available. 
The employes are further informed: 

“Champion’s sales and advertising 
departments have kept pace with war- 
time demands. Sales efforts have been 
directed to expediting the movement of 
our products into wartime and essen- 
tial civilian channels, to the assistance 
of our merchants in solving their prob- 
lems, and to an equitable distribution 
among our customers of a limited sup- 
ply of products . . . These departments 
now are making the plans to capitalize 
on this good will, and to expand the 
sales activities necessary to distribute a 
larger peacetime production. The man- 
ufacturing department, with its huge 
backlog of wartime experience and ef- 
ficiency, is ready to go ahead whenever 
the word is given.” 


GOSS DEVELOPS BACKLOG 


That daily newspapers all over the 
United States are planning expansion 
of their facilities both as to buildings 
and mechanical equipment is indicated 
by the information that Goss Printing 
Press Company, manufacturer of rotary 
printing press equipment, has a backlog 
of 250 large press units to be made for 
publishers. Many of these units are for 
the addition of color printing in con- 
nection with the regular run of news- 
paper presses. In practically all cases, 
the orders are individualized, hence 
each order begins with drawing board 
designs and blueprints since no mass 
assembly is possible where big news- 
paper presses are involved. 

The Chicago Tribune has announced 
plans for expansion of its manufactur- 
ing facilities, requiring the expenditure 
of $6,000,000 for addition to its present 
buildings, for typesetting machines, 
stereotyping equipment, and large press 
units. Many of the new units will be 
utilized for the increase of high speed 
four-color printing as applied to regular 
production of the newspaper. 


CONKEY TO SPEND $500,000 


Improvements costing in excess of 
$500,000 will be made to increase pro- 
duction of hard-bound books and cata- 
logs by the W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. Part of the beauty 
surrounding the Conkey establishment 
must be sacrificed to erect a one-story 
building costing $100,000 in Conkey 
Park adjoining the present plant. The 
foundation of the new structure will be 
made strong enough to bear the weight 
of additional stories when needed. 

Modern high-speed printing presses, 
bookbinding machinery, and other 
equipment which will cost in excess of 
$400,000 have been contracted for by 
the company to be delivered by the 
various manufacturers as soon as their 
schedules and reconversion plans will 
permit. 

“These postwar plans, now being put 
into effect, are indicative of Conkey’s 
top-ranking position in the book print- 
ing and bookbinding industry,” is a 
comment issued by the management of 
the company. 


VIRGINIA FIRM EXPANDS 


With the purchase of the Service 
Publishers, Keel-Williams Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia, becomes publisher 
of The Record, a legal, financial, and 
real estate newspaper which was estab- 
lished in 1878. 

The company, of which Joseph D. 
Williams is president, plans to engage 
in trade composition in addition to the 
commercial printing. Other officers are 
C. M. Sager, Jr., Henry K. Keel, and E. 
Nelson Green. 











ARMY CITES CIVILIAN 

V. Winfield Challenger, director of 
printing at N. W. Ayer & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, became the recipient of the 
Commendation for Meritorious Civilian 
Service from the United States Army. 
The Commendation bears the following 
citation: “For outstanding effort and 
performance above and beyond the call 
of duty in inaugurating and completing 
for the Stock Numbering Agency a suc- 
cessful program of printing and pub- 


V. Winfield Challenger (left) receives Army's Commendation 
for Meritorious Civilian Service, presented by Major Dillard 


lishing Army Service Forces Signal 
Corps Catalogs on a current basis.” 

In the ceremony at which the presen- 
tation was made, Major H. H. Dillard 
expressed appreciation to the employers 
of Mr. Challenger for permitting him to 
perform the service in his capacity as 
special consultant on printing. Facts 
stated at the ceremony indicated that 
prior to March, 1944, there was no es- 
tablished catalog system in use in the 
Signal Corps. 

Mr. Challenger was called upon to 
serve as consultant, and with the aid of 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, and Robert Ritter, of the 
Government Printing Office, who han- 
dled production, the first catalog which 
listed 60,000 items on 4,000 printed pages 
was produced and distributed in March, 
1944. It represented 9,000 man hours of 
composition and makeup, and over 400 
press hours. Eight catalogs were printed 
during a twelve-month period, with a 
total of 2,400,000 copies. 

In his capacity as “special consultant” 
Mr. Challenger made frequent trips to 
the Pentagon Building in Washington, 
D. C., in addition to rendering service at 
the Signal Corps in Philadelphia. 


BEAN HEADS STANFORD PRESS 

Donald P. Bean has been appointed 
as director of the Stanford University 
Press. From 1927 to 1942 he was man- 
ager of the University of Chicago Press, 
with which he had been associated 
since 1918. Recently he has been on 
leave from the university to serve as 
the director of interpretation for the 
Rockefeller project at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. He was director of the Uni- 
versity’s fiftieth anniversary fund-rais- 
ing campaign in 1942. 

The new director of the Stanford 
Press is also publisher of The Educa- 
tional Screen, a visual education jour- 
nal, and will continue in that field. 

George D. Suttenfield has been ap- 
pointed acting manager of the printing 
department at Stanford during the ill- 
ness of William A. Friend, the manager 
since its founding in 1917. 
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PLAN TWO BUILDINGS 


Two more new buildings are to be 
erected for lithographic firms on the 
west side of Chicago. One will be built 
at the northwest corner of Van Buren 
and Clinton streets by James T. Igoe 
and will house the Inland Lithograph 
Company. According to tentative plans, 
the structure will be five stories high 
and will be air-conditioned. B. E. Calla- 
han, president and treasurer of the In- 
land Lithograph Company, said that his 
company will occupy 30,- 
000 square feet of floor 
space, and that no other 
concern in the graphic 
arts will be a tenant in 
the building. Other space 
will be rented to clothing 
concerns. 

I. S. Berlin Printing and 
Lithographing Company, 
now occupying more than 
100,000 square feet of 
space, has planned to erect 
a one-story structure of its 
own containing 200,000 
square feet of floor space. 
The reason for the new 
building is the proposed 
construction of the Con- 
gress Street Superhighway 
which will require the raz- 
ing of a large part of the 
building now occupied by 
the Berlin organization. 

While no location for the new struc- 
ture has been announced, it will be on 
a site that has convenient railroad fa- 
cilities, since much of the volume of the 
company is done for out-of-town cus- 
tomers under the selling affiliate called 
the Marshall-White Press. Irving S. 
Berlin is president of both concerns. 


ISSUES COPY-FITTING BOOKLET 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Compa- 
ny’s method of copy-fitting by charac- 
ters is explained and charted in a new 
pocket edition. This convenient-sized 
booklet of simplified copy-fitting may 
be secured on request from the Brook- 
lyn office of the company or the nearest 
Linotype agency. 


NEW VIRGINIA PUBLISHING PLANT 

A charter to do a printing, publish- 
ing, and bookbinding business has been 
granted to the Prince William Publish- 
ing Company, Prince William County, 
by the State of Virginia. 

John Galleher is president; C. A. Sin- 
clair, the vice-president; and W. Hill 
Brown, Jr., secretary. The company has 
a maximum capital of $25,000. 


WILL MAKE PAPER CUTTERS 

Lawson paper-cutting machines will 
be manufactured and marketed by the 
E. P. Lawson Company, New York City, 
an announcement of the company indi- 
cates. The company has been in the 
selling end of the business for forty- 
seven years and for many years handled 
Seybold paper cutters. 

With the announcement of its entry 
into the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness came the announcement that Fred 
W. Seybold, who had been associated 
with his uncle, the late Charles Seybold, 
in the cutting machine manufacturing 
business, has been named chief engineer 
of the Lawson organization. 

Mr. Seybold received his degree as 
bachelor of mechanical engineering in 
1921 and designed a number of the ma- 
chines manufactured by the Seybold 
Machine Company. In 1934 he joined 
American Type Founders and continued 
as chief engineer until his resignation. 

The statement was made in the an- 
nouncement of the Lawson organization 
that the lifting of manufacturing con- 
trols of the WPB will permit its carry- 
ing out comprehensive plans to go into 
the business of building cutters. 


EDWARD H. McINTIRE 

Edward H. McIntire, who formerly 
owned his own plant in Camden, New 
Jersey, died there recently at the age 
of 78. He had been manager of the 
printing and engraving plant of J. E. 
Caldwell & Company of that city. 


FIRM BUILDS RESEARCH LAB 

Devoted to the future progress of the 
graphic arts industry, Bryant Paper 
Company is building research laborato- 
ries at the Bryant division in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Allan B. Milham, president of the 
company, said that the structure being 
erected across the street from the pres- 
ent buildings of the company, will be 
“one of the most modern and complete 
research laboratories in the country.” It 
will house the research activities of 
Time, Incorporated, and its subsidi- 
aries, and will cover all operations in 
which paper plays an important part. 

D. Robert Erickson, technical con- 
sultant, is responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the new project and will direct 
its research activities. 

“By considering the end-use of paper 
and the association of paper with other 
phases of the graphic arts industry, we 
feel that real steps forward can be 
made in paper manufacturing,” said 
Mr. Erickson. 
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Architect's sketch of research laboratory built by Byrant Paper Company at Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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H.S.P. COMPANY REPORTS PROFITS 

With its war contracts practically 
all canceled, the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, of Cleveland, faces no major 
reconversion problems, so its annual re- 
port covering operations during the fis- 
cal year, ended June 30, 1945, states. 

Shipments during the year aggregated 
$11,088,477, and profits before taxes were 
$1,001,429, with net earnings amounting 
to $307,750, equal to $1.65 on each share 
of common stock. This compares with 
shipments of $7,153,532 for the previous 
fiscal year; profits before taxes of $566,- 
895; and net earnings of $229,601, equiv- 
alent to $1.04 on each share of common 
stock. The current assets were shown on 
the balance sheet as amounting to $6,- 
078,461, including $1,128,618 cash. Cur- 
rent liabilities, including “V” loan bor- 
rowings of $1,600,000, totaled $3,241,512. 

In the illustrated lithographed annual 
report, the statement appears that “dur- 
ing the war period, no time has keen 
lost because of labor disputes and the 
shipment volume during the past year 
was the highest in the history of the 
company.” This fact was presented as 
evidence of the coéperation existing in 
the organization between employes and 
management. 

Cancellation of war contracts and cut- 
backs aggregated $3,000,000 during the 
year. Concerning future operations the 
report reads: 

“Market surveys and our contacts with 
customers indicate that large pent-up 
demands exist for our peacetime prod- 
ucts at home and abroad. While we 
have not yet accepted firm orders for 
postwar delivery, we have surveyed the 
industry and have received signed pur- 
chase proposals from our customers, in- 
dicating their intention to purchase our 
products, as soon as available, in a vol- 
ume equivalent to many times prewar 
annual production. These demands re- 
sult from the wearing out of our prod- 
ucts now in use without opportunity for 
replacement, the broadened use of our 
products, and the continuing growth of 
offset lithographic printing.” 

Continuing, the report states that 
many steps have been taken by the 
management of the company to meet 
postwar conditions aggressively, includ- 
ing changes in the set-up of the organ- 
ization, the promotion of well-trained 
younger personnel to work with the sea- 
soned executives, the adoption of an in- 
tensive long-range develop- 
ment program including im- 
provements in the design of 
peacetime products, and ex- 
panded research activities. 


JOINS LAWSON STAFF 


Herbert W. Blomquist, for 
many years in the printing 
machinery field and more re- 
cently chief of the machinery 
section of the printing and 
publishing division of the War 
Production Board, has joined 
the staff of E. P. Lawson Com- 
pany, New York, which re- 
cently started to manufacture 
its own line of paper-cutting 
machines. Mr. Blomquist will 
serve in an executive capacity 
in the new sales set-up of the 
Lawson organization. 

He was born in Boston, and 
attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology” and 
also Brown University. His 
headquarters will be in New 
York City. 


INCREASES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Dr. Mark Ellingson, president of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, at 
Rochester, New York, has announced 
plans for the erection of a $700,000 
building to provide expanded facilities 
for its graphic arts departments, in- 
cluding printing, publishing, and for 
photographic technology. Mechanical 
equipment for educational and produc- 
tion requirements will be increased. 

With three times the amount of floor 
space for the graphic arts department 
as is now available, the enlarged pro- 
gram of the Institute includes design 
and layout production facilities for both 
offset and letterpress methods of print- 
ing, and a new modern color photo- 
graphic laboratory. 

Formerly the Rochester Athenaeum, 
founded in 1829, the Institute is in- 
vesting a total of $2,220,000 in its de- 
velopment program. The new unit will 
be completed by August, 1946, if present 
plans carry. Plans have also been an- 
nounced to increase the endowment of 
the Institute to provide for the increased 
operating cost of the enlarged facilities. 


CLEVELAND FIRM EXPANDS 

The Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased the two- 
story Corday & Gross building, which 
had housed the printing organization 
headed for many years by B. B. Eisen- 
berg, who has retired from active serv- 
ice in the industry after fifty years of 
connection therein. 

The new owners of the building have 
moved their plant to the location, so 
Allen H. Frost, president of the Copi- 
fyer Corporation, announced. He said 
that Copifyer’s volume of production 
has increased several hundred per cent 
during the past six years, and that the 
purchase of the building marks further 
expansion in the company’s program. 


PROMOTES WILLIAM W. BROWN 
William W. Brown, vice-president and 
general auditor of Western Newspaper 
Union since 1938, has been promoted to 
be executive vice-president and treas- 
urer of the company, so John H. Perry, 
company president, has announced. He 
succeeds Emmet Finley, whose health 
has required him to relinguish the exec- 
utive vice-presidency which he has held 
since 1938, and who has been associated 
with Mr. Perry for twenty-five years. 





Attractive cover of Harris-Seybold-Potter Company annual 
three colors, by offset, its design features lithographic press and cutter. 
Background was jade green with other colors black and a bright red-brown 
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RITTER RESIGNS FROM G.P.O. 

Robert A. Ritter, who as the repre- 
sentative of the Government Printing 
Office purchased millions of dollars’ 
worth of printing during the past few 
years, has resigned from his position 
as production and planning assistant 
to Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, in 
Washington, D. C., and will start his 





ROBERT A. RITTER 


own business as counselor to printers, 
with his office in New York City. His 
resignation was effective October 15. 

Mr. Giegengack paid tribute to Mr. 
Ritter by saying that a large measure 
of the success of the GPO during the 
war period was due to Mr. Ritter’s 
ability and resourcefulness. Under Mr. 
Giegengack, Mr. Ritter was head of a 
staff of 350 planners, technicians, de- 
signers, and clerical workers, who han- 
dled all the details connected with coér- 
dinating the war work done in more 
than a thousand printing establish- 
ments in the United States, which in 
money value aggregated $200,000,000. 

Previous to his connection with the 
GPO, Mr. Ritter was employed by the 
International Business Machines Com- 
pany, and accevted an assign- 
ment in 1936, to install a cost 
accounting and _ production 
control system in the GPO. 
It required three years to com- 
plete the installation, after 
which Mr. Ritter resigned from 
the company, and accepted a 
position with the GPO, to con- 
tine handling the vast ac- 
ccunting operations of that big 
establishment. 

He also handled much of the 
detail work in connection with 
the erection of the large new 
GPO building. After the out- 
break of the war with the con- 
sequent increase in printing 
requirements, it was decided 
by Mr. Giegengack to utilize 
the facilities of commercial 
printers and _ lithographers 
throughout the country rather 
than to add to the department 
at Washington, and Mr. Ritter 
was placed in charge of plan- 
ning and also of all outside 
production activities. 
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“Mr. Ritter’s departure deprives us of 
the services of a man who played a big 
part in our whole program of moderniz- 
ing production and management of our 
operations,” said Mr. Giegengack. “He 
is well qualified for the work he in- 
tends doing, and our best wishes go 
with him. He has certainly earned the 
right to look for new outlets for his 
energy and talents. There is still much 
work he could do for us, but I do not 
feel that I should insist that he remain 
now that the war is over.” 


PERRY LONG MOVES TO WEST 

Perry R. Long, for many years man- 
ager of the color production department 
of the American Weekly, New York 
City, has resigned to become executive 
vice-president of the Bryan-Branden- 
burg Company, photoengravers and 
electrotypers of Los Angeles. William J. 
Brandenburg, president of the company, 
announced that Mr. Long has acquired 
a half interest in the business. 

Mr. Long is known internationally, 
principally because he was one of the 
founders of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen and 
served as its first president. He is a 
member of the New York club, and has 
been a guest speaker before many other 
clubs. The company of which he be- 
comes part owner has been in business 
in Los Angeles for thirty-five years. 


G.P.O. BRANCHES CLOSE 

Branches of the Government Printing 
Office located in Atlanta, Dallas, and 
San Francisco will be discontinued as 
of October 31, as was the Philadelphia 
branch on October 1. Branches in Chi- 
cago and New York City will be main- 
tained as distributing centers from 
which paper stock will be sent to con- 
tractors who will do work for the GPO. 
The following is part of the statement 
on the closing of the branch offices: 

“In all cases, GPO employes affected 
will return to the Washington office for 
assignment to new duties, and contracts 
made in the future in areas of the ware- 
houses, scheduled for shutting down, 
will be directed and supervised from the 
GPO headquarters.” 


CRAIN PLANS NEW PLANT 

Plans are being made for a new plant 
to be built in the suburban area of Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, by Crain Printers Lim- 
ited. The firm, established in 1894, has 
enlarged its plant six times in the past. 

In 1934 the Crain company acquired 
the Canadian rights to the pinwheel 
principle of feeding continuous forms, 
the printing of which is now a major 
part of its production. 


DEFEAT UNION'S PROPOSAL 
Pressroom employes of W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, defeated by 
a vote of 203 to 153, a proposal by Local 
No. 3 and Local No. 4 of the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s and _ Assistant’s 
Union that the two locals be declared 
collective bargaining agents of the em- 
ployes. The vote was arranged under the 
Wagner Act by the Chicago regional 
office of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and conducted September 19. 


NEW COMPANY GRANTED CHARTER 

The Monticello Publishers, of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, has been issued a 
charter by the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission’ to do general print- 
ing and publishing business. Jennings 
C. Wise is president. 





TO BOOST OUTPUT OF PAPER 

An expansion program that calls for 
the investment of $4,000,000 for addi- 
tional mill facilities has been announced 
by the St. Regis Paper Company, with 
executive offices in New York City, and 
operating mills and factories in various 
states of this country and Canada. 

Roy K. Ferguson. president, said that 
the initial annual increase resulting 
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Printing for the world... 


This quotation is from the preface 
(pages 9 and 10) of “Printing for 
Profit,” by Charles Francis, copy- 
right 1917 by the author, and pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Charles Francis was a_ noted 
Master Printer of New York City, 
and founder of the Charles Francis 
Press. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to THE INLAND PRINTER in 
the old days. 
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from the expansion will total 30,000 tons 
of publication and commercial printing 
papers of supercalendered, machine- 
finished and machine-coated grades, 
processed by a new, sodium peroxide 
bleached groundwood method. The pro- 
cess was developed during seven years 
of research by du Pont scientists and 
adapted to papermaking by the St. 
Regis technical staff at its Deferiet mill. 

“Added advantages will be made pos- 
sible through the use of lighter weight 
papers,” stated Mr. Ferguson. “Thus 
bleached groundwood can now be used 
to achieve the same opacity and main- 
tain the other qualities found in high- 
grade papers of heavier weights.” 

Mr. Ferguson said that the new 
bleaching process developed by the 








scientists will result in making twice as 
much mechanical pulp as sulphite from 
wood. 

Timber lands owned by the company 
in New York state and in New England 
total 350,000 acres. In Canada the com- 
pany owns 200,000 acres and controls 
another 100,000 acres under leases. 
These sources of wood will supply new 
operations of the company at Deferiet 
besides operations of other mills in 
northern New York. The expanded pro- 
gram of the company is expected to en- 
courage the growing of wood as a busi- 
ness by landowners. 


ELMER J. KOCH 

Elmer J. Koch, for twenty years 
connected with printing trade associa- 
tion, and for several years secretary of 
the United Typothetae of America, died 
in Berwyn, Illinois, after a year’s illness. 
September 26. 

He was born in Two Creeks, Wiscon- 
son, March 13, 1894, started in the 
banking business, learned accounting. 
and became associated with the United 
Typothetae of America as a traveling 
cost accountant. Later he served as 
secretary of the Cleveland Typothetae. 
from which he was promoted to secre- 
taryship of the UTA in 1934. When John 
J. Deviny retired from the executive 
vice-presidency in 1936, Mr. Koch be- 
came the executive secretary of UTA. 
He resigned about five years ago to be- 
come the executive secretary of the 
Folding Box Association, Chicago. Dur- 
ing his connection with printers’ groups, 
he wrote a book on printers’ cost ac- 
counting systems. 


FOURTH "E" IS AWARDED 

Neenah Paper Company, of Neenah, 
Wisconsin, has been awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for the fourth time according 
to a letter dated September 21, signed 
by Robert P. Patterson, now secretary 
of war. The first award was received 
by the company on September 25, 1943; 
the second, April 1, 1944; and the third, 
November 22, 1944. The company has 
the distinction of being the only rag- 
content paper mill so honored. The 
awards were presented “for outstanding 
achievement in producing materials 
essential to the war effort.’ 

“By maintaining the distinguished 
record which previously brought you 
distinction, you have again proved your 
leadership on the production front,” 
wrote Secretary Patterson. 


REPORTS ON FINANCES 

An audited statement has been issued 
to all contributors of funds used to sup- 
port the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry, showing receipts and 
disbursements from November 1, 1943, 
to July 31, 1945, and the final disposi- 
tion of the balance as of August 16, 1945, 
amounting to $4,726.45 which was turned 
over to the Printing Industry of Ameri- 
ca, by order of the executive committee. 

S. F. Beatty, Chicago, who acted as 
treasurer, reported that a total of 
$65,740.50 was received from all sources, 
and that $61.014.05 was expended. In the 
list of 55 cities whose printers contrib- 
uted to the fund, donations exceeding 
$500 each were recorded from the fol- 
lowing: New York Employing Printers 
Association, $26,500; Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, $26,500; Philadelphia, 
$2,000; Detroit, $2,400; Cincinnati, 
$1,300; Minneapolis, $800; Pittsburgh, 
$700; Kansas City, $604. 
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GROUP CHANGES NAME 

The Printing Industries of Philadel- 
phia, Incorporated, is the new name 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia adopted 
at a meeting of the membership at the 
Poor Richard Club, September 5. The 
printers’ group has been operating un- 
der the old name since the Typothetae 
was organized in 1888. Steps were au- 
thorized to meet all legal requirements 
to change the name of the corporation 
in accordance with state laws. Present 
officers, headed by President Benjamin 
F. James, will continue in office until 
next May. 








ACQUIRES PRINT SHOP 

William E. Rudge’s Sons, New York 
City printing establishment, has been 
acquired by Geffen, Dunn & Company, 
and will be operated as a codrdinate 
unit. Other units include Select Printing 
Company, Round Table Press, and the 
Blue List Publishing Company. 

The original Rudge print shop was 
organized in 1873, and achieved a repu- 
tation for producing fine books and 
printed matter. Frederick G. Rudge, a 
son of the founder, who organized the 
present firm in 1932, has retired from 
the business to engage in advertising. 





@ THE HIGHEST RANKING Officer in 
the armed services to come from 
one of the graphic arts industries 
is a member of the Columbus Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. He is 
Brigadier General Leo M. Kreber 
of the Van Bolt-Kreber Electro- 
type Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

One of the most decorated men 
in the Pacific area, General Kreber 
has been awarded the Purple Heart 
Medal, Legion of Merit, Gold Star 
in lieu of a second Legion of Merit 
(from Admiral Halsey) , the Bronze 
Star, and the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. 

As commander of the 37th Divi- 
sion’s artillery—forty months over- 
seas—General Kreber played very 
important parts in wiping out the 
crack Japanese 6th (the Rape of 
Nanking) division, the liquidation 
of the famous banzai charges on 
Bougainville, and later the capture 
of Manila and the mop-up of north- 
ern Luzon. 

After graduation from West Point 
Military Academy, Leo M. Kreber 
served as a first lieutenant in the 
army of occupation after the first 
World War. A daughter, now the 
wife of Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
J. Welsh, U. S. Army, was born to 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Kreber at 
Coblenz, Germany. Another daugh- 
ter is the wife of First Lieutenant 
S. E. Latham, of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 

Before the war, General Kreber, 
at that time a colonel in the Ohio 
National Guard, was associated in 
business with his brother Raymond 
and his father, the late Frank 
Kreber, well known throughout the 
country for his many contribu- 
tions to the electrotyping industry 
and as one of the founders and 
first president of Printing Plates 
Research. His brother has been 
managing the business since the 
death of their father in 1943. 

The same traits that made Leo 
Kreber one of the best loved and 
the most respected members of the 
Columbus Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen also made him beloved 
and respected as an army com- 
mander. Many soldiers home on 
furlough telephone Mrs. Kreber to 
tell her that they are very proud to 
have served under General Kreber, 
going out of their way to do so. 
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General Leo M. Kreber 


About his outstanding record, we 
have here quoted his first Legion 
cf Merit Award—it’s the medal he 
wears in the photograph, awarded 
by command of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Harmon: 

“Leo M. Kreber, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, United States Army, for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding 
services as a division artillery com- 
mander in the South Pacific Area 
from June 10, 1942, to August 6, 
1943. His accurate anticipation of 
problems peculiar to jungle fight- 
ing and his zeal in promoting real- 
istic, rigorous training in the Fiji 
Islands and on Guadalcanal, Solo- 
mon Islands, was responsible in a 
large measure for the superb show- 
ing his artillery made in the New 
Georgia campaign. The artillery 
cles and paved the way for infan- 
try troops by softening Japanese 
strong points which had withstood 
repeated attacks. Here the ext~eme 
closeness of jungle operations made 
it necessary to shell the enemy 
within a few score yards of Ameri- 
can troops, a feat that was per- 
formed with a consistent accuracy. 
General Kreber’s skill and his re- 
sourcefulness contributed much to 
the speed and success of his divi- 
units overcame formidable obsta- 
sion’s mission.” 














SUGGESTS LABOR POLICY 
Labor relations in the book manu- 
facturing industry should be maintained 
on a basis of good will and understand- 
ing, so J. Raymond Tiffany, general 
counsel of the Book Manufacturers In- 
stitute, advises in a bulletin to members. 
Three recommendations are offered. 

“Establish a strong labor fact-gather- 
ing statistical bureau which will have 
available for immediate use every bit of 
labor information, countrywide, which 
may in any way affect the graphic arts 
industry in its relations with labor or its 
bargaining processes,” said Mr. Tiffany. 
“Obtain copies of all applicable labor 
contracts and have these carefully an- 
alyzed. Have the director of this unit 
available to sit in at all labor confer- 
ences and advise with management and, 
when called upon, intervene in those 
labor disputes where decisions might 
adversely affect the industry. In other 
words, be prepared at every point.” 

His second proposition was to “es- 
tablish labor council within the industry 
to which all demands should be re- 
ferred for study and recommendation.” 

His third recommendation was to es- 
tablish a joint labor council composed 
of industry members from organized 
plants and representatives of the vari- 
ous unions. He added that, this “would 
not in any wise affect the unorganized 
shops.” 

“There is one other thing that should 
be done and done quickly, and that is, 
every American business man should be 
in contact with congressmen and sena- 
tors, calling attention to the fact that 
the present policies of labor in demand- 
ing substantial increases in pay when 
it is impossible for management to ad- 
vance the price of products to take care 
of such increases, will result in the de- 
struction of many businesses and will 
deter risk capital,” was an added sug- 
gestion he made. 

Mr. Tiffany expressed the view that 
such a labor policy on the part of the 
administration would “result in greater 
unemployment than employment.” 


BECOMES SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Herbert W. (“Buck”) Miller has been 
appointed litho technical sales repre- 
sentative for Bingham Brothers Com- 
pany, manufacturer of printers’ and 
lithographers’ rollers and related prod- 
ucts. For the past three years Mr. Miller 
has been in charge of the offset depart- 
ment of the U.S. Marine Corps Publicity 
Bureau, Philadelphia. 

He started in the industry eighteen 
years ago with the U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Company in St. Charles, 
Illinois. From there he went to the Leb- 
anon Paper Box Company, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, where he was in charge 
of the offset department. After that 
he worked as an offset pressman for 
the Graphic Arts Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia. 


OFFERS GRAPHIC ARTS COURSES 
Columbia University, New York City, 
has issued a folder announcing courses 
offered to students of graphic arts, 
among teachers of which are executives 
of publishing and printing businesses 
in New York City. Lorain Fawcett, di- 
rector of the Allcolor Company, and Mel- 
vin Loos, former superintendent of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, printing house, and 
now supervisor of printing of the Col- 
umbia University Press, are among the 
nine instructors, as are Edward Frey 
and Richard Chenault. 











Silk Purses and Sows’ Ears 


could accomplish with inferior raw materials, 


Although in many fields great progress has been 
made during the war period in the development 
of substitute materials there is still validity in 
the old saying that silk purses cannot he made 
of sows’ ears. During the stern years of conflict 


we have done all that experience and ingenuity 


and those in limited quantity. The quality of 
Buckeye and Beckett papers will now return, 
and will, we believe, reach even higher levels 
than those which in the past have made them 


a standard in the field of graphic arts. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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Business and professional 
correspondence is most im- 
pressive, effective and pro- 
ductive when written on L. L. 
Brown bond papers. Legal 
and financial documents are 
protected against the ravages 
of time. Yet these fine papers 
add only negligibly (if at all) 
to accounting costs. For pres- 
tige-building letters, for de- 
eXedate(el olism skele] Melale Milalelatate)| 
documents, ask your printer 


for the following 


raat 


* ADVANCE BOND 
New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 
co A 


New White Line 


1 Fibre 


i res 


FORWARD BON 


New Cott Fibre 


GREYLOCK BOND 


New Cotton F 


ESCORT BOND 


New [ tt 
RESISTAL LEDGER—INDEX BRISTOL 
100 New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS MASS, 


H. S. P. FACTORIES RECONVERTED 


Reconversion of factories of the Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company at Cleve- 
land and at Dayton, Ohio, has been 
effected so that the production of offset 
presses and paper-cutting machines may 
be resumed to meet the pent-up de- 
mand evidenced by the purchase pro- 
posals received from customers during 
the past few years. 

Most of the machines and tools used 
prior to the war for the manufacture 
of presses and paper cutters were util- 
ized without change in making of war 
materials, and now the same tools and 
machines, plus replacements and addi- 
tions, are being again used for civilian 
products. Instead of reduction in man- 
power, additional skilled men are being 
added to shop personnel in the offset 
press manufacturing plant in Cleveland. 

Expansion of facilities and personnel 
has been made necessary by reasons of 
the “purchase proposal” program insti- 
tuted by the company more than two 
years ago. By means of this plan, cus- 
tomers advised the company of their 
intentions to install certain sizes of 
presses and other equipment. This in- 
formation has enabled the company’s 
planning board to make precise sched- 
ules to govern production. The order in 
which the customers’ proposals were 
received by the company will govern 
deliveries on a priority basis, so Harry 
A. Porter, vice-president in charge of 
sales, has announced. 

Mr. Porter has also announced that a 
complete new line of small presses has 
been designed in one-color and two- 
color models. The new presses are mod- 
eled after the 17 by 22 inch offset press 
which the company developed for the 
United States Army, of which type 300 
were made and delivered for war serv- 
ice throughout the world. For civilian 
use the new presses are made in three 
sizes: 17 by 22, 21 by 28, and 22 by 34. 
The 22 by 34 will be made in both one- 
and two-color models. Thus commercial 
lithographers will benefit from the de- 
velopment of the machines designed 
originally for military uses, so Mr. Por- 
ter states. It is expected that these new 
machines will be displayed and demon- 
strated at an early date in the various 
branch sales offices of the company in 
different parts of the country. 

Likewise new designs of paper cut- 
ters will be placed upon the market, so 
Mr. Porter announced. 

“It is obvious that the demand for 
offset lithography will be much larger 
than it was in prewar years,” said Mr. 
Porter. “The war educated many users 
of printing in respect to the advantage 
of offset, and the trend otherwise was 
decidedly upward. Because of these fac- 
tors affecting the growth of offset press 
demand, we have scheduled an annual 
production of presses, beginning now, 
that is two and one-half times a nor- 
mal prewar’s output. 

“The need is urgent. Under present 
conditions, it is expected that some dis- 
appointments will occur. However, we 
want to avoid them, first by achieving 
maximum production in our factories 
as rapidly as possible. and second, by 
establishing policies which will assure 
equitable distribution of new equipment 
as it becomes available for delivery.” 

Mr. Porter said that the company 
recognized that customers’ equipment 
has been subjected to unusually severe 
service in consequence of which re- 
placements in their plants are of prime 
importance. 


L.N.A. MAKES CHANGE 

W. Floyd Maxwell has been appointed 
to the newly created position of execu- 
tive director of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, and his former title 
of secretary has been given to Edward 
D. Morris, who has been associated with 
the staff since August, 1943. The new 
arrangement will enable Mr. Maxwell 
to devote more time to new activities 
in public and membership relationships. 


PROMOTE FRANK HOFFMANN 

Frank Hoffmann, for twenty-nine 
years connected with Intertype Corpo- 
ration, Brooklyn, has been promoted to 
the position of vice-president by the 


FRANK HOFFMANN 


board of directors. In his new capacity 
he will promote an expansion program 
of the company designed to sell its prod- 
ucts in foreign countries, in seventy of 
which Intertype machines are now be- 
ing operated. 

Mr. Hoffmann has been export man- 
ager of Intertype Corporation for the 
past twenty years. 


RE-ELECT WILLIAM H. BARNES 

William H. Barnes, partner in A. R. 
Barnes & Company, printers and li- 
thographers, of Chicago, was reélected 
president of the Employing Printers As- 
sociation of America, at the annual 
meeting held in Chicago, September 30 
and October 1. Other officers reélected 
are: vice-president, George Glossbren- 
ner, Shield Press, Indianapolis; treas- 
urer, Maurice Davidson, Courier Journal 
Job Press, Louisville; executive secre- 
tary, Richard S. Hiney, employed at the 
association’s Chicago headquarters. A. 
N. Finnell, is director of the employ- 
ment bureau. 


A.L.A. WITHDRAW FROM A.F.L. 

The withdrawal of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America from Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was voted on 
by the 20,000 members during Septem- 
ber, with the end result that this labor 
organization, which has contractual re- 
lations with lithographers all over the 
United States and Canada, has formally 
severed its connections with the AFofL. 
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The vote of members authorizes its of- 
ficers to join the ranks of the CIO, or to 
remain independent. 

The withdrawal is the result of the 
contests between the ALofA and the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America as to 
which union should control union press- 
rooms. George L. Berry, president of the 
Pressmen’s union, has contended that 
the lithographers had no jurisdiction, 
and that all printing presses, whatever 
the process, should be under the juris- 
diction of his union. Likewise, the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers Union con- 
tended that all platemakers ought to 
belong to that union. However, during 
the years, the locals of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, have 
succeeded in signing up employing li- 
thographers to maintain contractual re- 
lations, with the result that in numerous 
cases where the courts have been called 
upon to decide issues as to jurisdiction, 
the lithographers’ unions have won. 

Union leaders recognize that a union 
can operate without any affiliation with 
either of the two groups of unions, and 
cite the fact that for a number of years 
the International Typographical Union 
was not affiliated with the AFofL. 


FURNISH CANADIAN STATISTICS 

Growth of the printing industry in 
Canada is indicated by information re- 
leased in July by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, with volume of printing 
during 1943 reaching an all-high rec- 
ord of $156,370,544. The peak year pre- 
viously was 1929, reporting $140,842,455. 
The number of plants reporting was 2,- 
306 in 1943, 231 more than reported in 
1933, so Printing Review states. 

In 1943, the 2,306 plants averaged $67,- 
897 in volume, as compared with 2,075 
plants which averaged $44,682 in 1933. 

On the basis of 39,266 persons em- 
ployed in the plants in 1943, the aver- 
age gross production per employe was 
$3,982, as compared with the average 
per employe of $2,895 for the 32,031 per- 
sons employed in the industry in 1933. 
The average wage for employes in 1943 
was $1,600 annually, as compared with 
$1,263 for 1933. 

While in 1943 there were only twenty- 
nine more employes in the industry 
than in 1942, the statistics showed that 
there were 1,474 fewer male employes, 
and 1,503 more female employes. The 
decrease in male and the increase in fe- 
male employes prevailed in every Ca- 
nadian Province, and applied to both 
the salaried and wage-earner groups. 

The number of plants and the per- 
centage of the total volume of printing 
done in the various provinces follows: 
Ontario, 962 plants, 56.4 per cent; Que- 
bec, 532 plants, 23.2 per cent; British 
Columbia and Yukon, 215 plants, 6.3 per 
cent; Manitoba, 172 plants, 5.6 per cent; 
Alberta, 146 plants, 3 per cent; Nova 
Scotia, 69 plants, 2.2 per cent; Saskat- 
chewan, 154 plants, 2.0 per cent; New 
Brunswick, 48 plants, 1.1 per cent; 
the Prince Edward Island, with its 8 
plants, 0.15 per cent. 


ADDS TO RESEARCH PERSONNEL 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has added to its staff of re- 
search personnel, E. Paul Matthews, 
formerly of the faculty of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and Edward N. Wise, 
formerly associated with General Chem- 
ical Defense Corporation, Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia. They will specialize 
in graphic arts research. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BOUSYA Yor Haw PAPERS 





















ALABAMA 
Birmingham ........ Graham Paper Company 
BROWNED oc ccsciesccvcccs Partin Paper Company 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix .........-. Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock ........... Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
as Gi dbeveS ees Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fresno ...... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los anesies .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Oakland .... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Redding ...... .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sacramento .. .Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Diego .... .Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Francisco .Zellerbach Paper Company 
OT DOGO. 600 os0s:06 Zellerbach Paper Company 


Stockton ......... Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

REMIT 6:d.0isivs vinci Carpenter Paper Company 

PMID. enviscvseses Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

TREUROEE cs ccssce Rourke-Eno Paper Company 

New Haven ..... Rourke-Eno Paper Company 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 






FLORIDA 
Jacksonville ..... Jacksonville Paper Company 
DORUEEE Sieccaw snes Everglade Paper Company 
Orlando ....ccccccses Central Paper Company 
Tallahassee .......... Capital Paper Company 
TAMPG sccccccveeves ..Tampa Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
MEIAMRE Sic iscbiecsiee Graham Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
BROOD: ccciges waive vince Macon Paper Company 
Savannah .......... Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 
WOES. .cccvcvcecces Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pocatelio <eeeve hae Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
CRIGASO  .oiceccvvesion Chicago Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
eer Newhouse Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis....Central Ohio Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
1OWA 
Des Moines ....... Carpenter Paper Company 
Dubuque .......... Newhouse Paper Company 
Sioux City ........ Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
I Sccvcdecved Carpenter Paper Company 
ere Graham Paper Company 
KENTUCKY 
RMTANTAND ics ovtaee Graham Paper Company 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans ........ Graham Paper Company 
MAINE 
Augusta ....... Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore ....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston ... . Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
pS RR rere Judd Paper Company 
Springfield ....Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 


Worcester. aoe Paper Service, Inc. 
Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
(Charles A. Esty Paper Company Div.) 


MICKIGAN 

ey ree Beecher Peck & Lewis 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Sree Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids..... Carpenter Paper Company 
of Grand Rapids 

MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis &St. Paul. Anchor PaperCompany 
Graham Paper Company 

John Leslie Paper Company 

Newhouse Paper Company 

Paper Supply Company 

MISSISSIPPI ........... Graham Paper Company 
(Birmingham and New Orleans) 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City ...... Carpenter Paper Company 
North poe City.Carpenter Paper Company 
Gs BAO vrs vacetacd Graham Paper Company 
MONTANA 
eee Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls ....... Carpenter Paper Company 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION : 











Grand Island...... Carpenter Paper Company 
MOREE oS Anclacacals Carpenter Paper Company 
GOMOD ncsccccdecs Carpenter Paper Company 


asda cae eee ee Zellerbach Paper Com eat 
NEW" HAMPSHIRE Carter, Rice & Company,Co 
NEW JERSEY ..........00000- See New York Ci y 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque ...... Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

POUOIO: Gacawicanies The Alling & Cory Company 


Franklin Cowan Paper Company 

Lathrop Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, Inc. 

Hobson Miller Paper Company 

Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 

Schlosser Paper Corporation 

Vandewater Paper Company 

WONOBLET 20 ccvcccecses ...Fine Papers, Inc, 
NORTH CAROLINA’ 

Asheville ..Southern Paper Products Company 


a EVentabeesae Dillard Paper Company 

Greensboro .......... Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA ....-Carpenter Paper Company 
OHIO 

Cincinnatl «21666. Johnston Paper Company 

Cleveland........ The Alling & Cory Company 


Central Ohio Paper Company 

Petrequin Paper Company 

Columbus ...... Central Ohio Paper Company 
Dayton .......: Central Ohio Paper Company 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
Central Ohio Paper Company 

Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City....Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa ...Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 
Eugene ..........-. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Portland.......... Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 


. Lehigh Valiey Paper Company 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
.Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Raymond & McNutt Company 


— onie 


Lance: 
Philadelphia tae 





Pittsburgh ....... The Alling & Cory Company 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
pesding ie bieuad Garrett-Buchanan Company 
ESP Andrews Paper House of York 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ....Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia .. Palmetto Paper Company 
COCTIVINIG 5's. 0:0 5 aie's Dillard Paper Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City......... Carpenter Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville ....Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Mempliis. ...:.... ss Graham Paper Company 
peer Graham Paper Company 
TEXAS 
PUB oo ain dsc ces Carpenter Paper Company 
peer Carpenter Paper Company 
| >, Peer Graham Paper Company 
Fort Worth........ Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen ......... Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston ..... erry) Graham Paper Company 
eer Carpenter Paper Company 
~~ Antonio ...... Carpenter Paper Company 


So |: aC en ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Salt Lake City..... Zellerbach Paper Company 
VERMONT 
Montpelier..... Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond ........ Cauthorne Paper Company 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 


Roanoke ........ .....Dillard Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

ce ee Zellerbach Paper Company 

Spokane ..........Zellerbach Paper Company 


Walla base ......Zellerbach Paper Company 
Yakima ...... ....-Zellerbach Paper Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston ..... Central Ohio Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee ............ Bouer Paper Company 
WYOMING .......... Carpenter Paper Company 
(Billings, Montana) 

CANADA 
Montreal ....McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd. 
Ottawa ...... McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd. 
HAWAITI!.......... ...Zellerbach Paper Company 

MEXICO 
Monterrey ..Carpenter Paper Co. of Monterrey 
(Papelera Del Norte) 


PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 

















Years of research 


by Ecusta technicians 
finally developed a 


f ( U Ms T A method of papermaking 


from virgin flax fibre — 


p APE R a scientific achievement 


once considered 


a product born Sianeaidilis 


White as sunlight on snow 


of sunlight ...modern as science 
: | can make it — 

and science Piaeia Panes 
is truly distinctive 
and distinguished. 
Ecusta Paper is worthy 
of your best customers. 
Take this opportunity... 


send today 





for swatch books. 








Fine Flax Air Mat. 

Fine Flax Writinc 

BispLe Paper 

SpeciaL MAKEREADY TISSUE 


THIN PAPER SPECIALTIES 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION = PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOLIDS 


. .. and heavy halftones with ease is a matter of regular performance 


handling 





on the ATF Kelly. Perfect coverage of the form with well-worked-up 
ink is provided by the Kelly pyramid system of ink distribution . . . 


plus automatic double-rolling for forms that need it. Impressional 


BE SURE you have 
a “balanced” shop! 


ATF Kellys and ATF 
Chief Offset Presses 
make an ideal team for 
the modern printer. 
Future demand will be 
for letterpress and offset 
in combination. If you 
are thinking about offset 
now, send for a copy of 
*‘OrrsET ANSWERS.” 


strength beyond any requirement gives the heaviest forms rigid support 
for a strong even impression at high speeds. All ATF Kellys are 


built to meet top demands of the commercial printer economically, too. 


ATF Kellys, or any other ATF press, can be reserved now for 


postwar delivery. Ask the man who represents ATF about the 











ATF Civilian Priority Delivery Plan, or write to us direct. 





iia ananen aes = = SOS ee ee 


We are cooperating with the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. There are C.E.D. local ittees in 2800. ti 

and communities. Consult the nearest one now, for help in 
speeding reconversion and providing maximum employment. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey ae. 
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YEP! 
































BECAUSE THE BOSS USED 
1p MANAGEMENT BOND. 
FUTURE PROFITS FOR HIM, 
THE RIGHT PRICE FOR 
THERE'S ANOTHER HIS CUSTOMER! 
rt RE-ORDER. THEY 
CERTAINLY LIKED 
a THAT LAST JOB! 














You often make more than one profit with Management Bond is available through your 
Management Bond—one on the original job, Hammermill Agent in white and colors, in per- 
others when your satisfied customer reorders. mitted weights and sizes. Hammermill Paper 


That’s because Management Bond, the Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
watermarked Hammermill prod- 


uct, is made for jobs where 





good printing, prompt delivery 
and low cost are essential. 
Management Bond is uniform— 
a fast, trouble-free worker on 
; your presses. It’s sturdy paper, 


too, a dependable performer in 





your customer’s business. 
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eAnnouncement 





From time to time gossip has reached us that 


KOHL & MADDEN 
PRINTING INK CO. 
will consolidate or sell the business to 


another corporation. 


YEE OEE ROR. 


Here and now we deny any such intention 

to dispose of, or that a consolidation 

has been contemplated either in the past or 
in the future. 


It is definitely our intention to carry on 
serving the Lithographic and Printing Indus- 
try in the future as we have in the past 35 years. 


( 
: 
¢ 
\ 
() 
\ 


GEORGE M. MADDEN, President 





KOHL & MADDEN 
PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BUFFALO 


POSER. 


OR 





G 
Nip GEE QE EEE YE PEPE PE DEE PEPE 
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ooking Ahead...Not Back 


AND HERE’S WHY! Fifty years ago this fall, Bryant Paper Company 
was established. We're proud of this, very proud—but 
we're not looking and lingering over the past—rather going 


ahead, planning for a more successful 50 years to come. 


¢ This is being accomplished by a definite policy of bringing 
to our customers quality book paper distributed through 
the regular trade channels. 


e By planning and carrying out a progressive merchandising 
program which will see that the Bryant name is “tops” 
in the field. 


e By enlarging our research in the realm of paper— 
paper uses and improvements. 


e By extensive modernization and expansion of our facilities. 


° So in the days to come, look ahead with us— 
you can be sure of Bryant. 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 








PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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It is more than a name of fine printing paper. Levelcoat is an 

ideal of more than five thousand men and women at Kimberly- 

” 1. Clark. To them, Levelcoat is a challenge that inspires a never- 
MAinrkeat e wel 4% re ending strive for perfection. 

Under the most modern scientific methods, our research men 

constantly seek to achieve a finer, higher quality Levelcoat. The 

Engineering Department employs all its skill and ingenuity to 

the Fria mee accomplish these ever higher standards. And the mill operators, 

through countless devices of quality control, produce this fine 

printing paper with a uniformity that is recognized throughout 


* the er world. 
Levelcoat i behind the name Levelcoat are the forestry experts, re- 
search men, chemists, engineers, technicians and skilled workers. 
Behind the name Levelcoat are the heads, the hands and the 
hearts of the Kimberly-Clark men and women. 
























































KIMBERLY &.-—« Sg 
CLA RK Levelccal” pavers setae 


CORPORATION j= = Teufect’ Multifect” 


2 . For highest- For volume 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN quality printing printing ata price RESEARCH 


Kimberly-Clark also make E, y and Ri dite cover; 
Regent bristol; Kimray school papers. 
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One Wloment Please 


WHILE THE 


CHANGES 





On Sunday, August 5,a great 
many people were pessimistic 
about the Japanese war. Even 
money bets that it would last a 
year longer were common. 


On Monday, August 6, the first atom- 

ic bomb hit Nippon. On Wednesday, 
Russia declared war on Japan. On 
Thursday the second atomic bomb was 
dropped. On Friday, peace negotiations 
commenced. On Tuesday, August 14, eight 
days after the start of that historic week 
—the Japs surrendered unconditionally. 


The Era of the War was ended; the Era 
of Peace had commenced. 


Manufacturers of capital goods, like 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, had 


been manufacturing the materials of war. 


OPERATOR 


ERAS.. 


The improved designs of their 
normal products which had been 
perfected in experimental and pilot 
models had not been allowed to 
interfere with war production. 


Today, as the new era commences, 
we have clearance for making Harris 
offset and typographical presses, 
Seybold cutters and trimmers, paper 
drills and knife grinders. 


This advertisement goes to the pub- 
lisher September Ist. We are moving fast 
on the change-over. We have some im- 
portant announcements to make as soon 
as we shift gears from war production 
to peace. 


Harris - SEYBOLD - PotreR Company, 
General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS « SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES...SEYBOLD CUTTERS...RELATED MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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LAPP’S 


new 
DUO PLATE 


SOLUTION 


for ZINC and ALUMINUM 
* 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPT. 


1 OZ. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
3 OZ. WATER (GUM IS OPTIONAL) 


This makes a full strength solution for zinc and 
aluminum. 


Apply solution with sponge or brush, making sure 
the surface of the plate is entirely covered. It is 
not necessary to wash off the solution, just gum 
down plate and dry thoroughly. 


* 
FOR THE PRESS ROOM 


STOCK: 102. DUO PLATE SOLUTION 
3 OZ. GUM SOLUTION, 14° BAUME 


Mix 2 oz. stock in one gallon of water. This will 
give you an equivalent of 3.8 P.H. fountain 
solution. 


You can mix any amount in advance, as it will 
not turn sour or lose its strength. This is a plate 
desensitizer and not an etch. It will not cause a 
film to accumulate, thereby keeping the grain on 
the plate open for longer runs. It is harmless to 
the Flannel and Molleton on Dampening Rollers. 
It will keep the Brass Water Fountain Roller free 
from all scum and ink. It will not strip the Steel 
Ink Roller. 











J.H.&G.B.SIEBOLD, Inc. 


SSOVER HALF CENTURY OF SERVI 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING =|NK Sse 


AND SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 
* 
101 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
TELEPHONES: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 




















Chapman 
STATIC 
Neutralizer 


Makes Presses = 
Deliver Light Paper |x 


LIGHTEN THE BURDEN 
OF PRINTING LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 


Chapman Static Neutralizer, absolutely safe, simple — no 
moving parts—eliminates static under any weather conditions, 
at any time of year, in any climate. Fully guaranteed. 


Presses can be speeded up 

Feeding is aided: Sheets will not crumple 
or miss 

Sheets are delivered without clinging to 
strippers and guides 

Sheets will not stick to the pile, and are 
readily jogged 

Reduces fire risk on gravure presses 

No pressroom complete without it. 


For all flat bed and rotary presses 
Letterpress—Offset—Gravure 


wv IN WORLDWIDE USE FOR FORTY YEARS %& 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 


The gift most appreciated | 4 


BY ALL WHO USE THE WRITTEN WORD 
A Complete Textbook and Practical Working-Manual 
120 Halftones, Line-cuts, and Diagrams 


& THE INLAND PRINTER 


SAYS: ; 656 


5 ‘Printer, editor, Go PAGES 
¥ or proofreader ga * 
% will find assem- 


Hed ‘in one a pint 17 BIG 


i source the en- 04 CHAPTERS 
#. tire catechism of 

= proofreading , nen * 

§ and the prepa- joserh 34-PAGE 
% ration of copy. Ny INDEX 


Written by 


§ JOSEPH LASKY, 7 ri 
z an acknowl- . 
= edged master of SIZE 6x9 


¥ these two sub- 


* 


GOLD- 
LEARN MORE STAMPED 
EARN MORE 
oe 
Modern and 


x: Authoritative 


SEND MONEY WITH ORDER e 50c EXTRA OUTSIDE U. S. 
HAVE YOU A DEAR ONE who is going into the graphic arts? 
Present him or her with this tremendously useful volume. This is a 
gift truly incomparable. Answers th ds of questi on 
grammar, diction, capitalization, division of words, compounding, 
spelling, typography, style, and many other related subjects. 
Gives recipient a sound foundation for post-war efficiency. 


MENTOR PRESS 


360 West 23d St. (IP) New York 11, N. Y. 
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STRATHMORE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Papers for the Post-War market have been revised 
to assure their continued leadership in the field of fine printing. 
As soon as government restrictions are removed, the manufac- 
ture and shipment of the new weights and colors will be started— 
and as soon as all items of a line are completed, a sample book of 
that line will be mailed to you. 

We anticipate a continued heavy demand for our papers, and 
it is our belief that it will take six months or more to accomplish 
the re-making, re-stocking and re-sampling of our line. During 
that period, however, you will have an ever increasing variety of 
items to select from. 

The new “Strathmore Expressive Papers” will comprise a more 
compact and better-balanced line. Through the elimination of the 
less popular or overlapping items, and the judicious adding of new 
papers, the assortment will afford a more desirable choice of tex- 
tures, surfaces and colors than ever before—with even better com- 
petitive values, and eventually better service. 

We are proud of the new Strathmore Papers and we believe 
they will be of help to you in producing the kind of letterheads 
and printing that will add to your prestige and profit in the glori- 
ous days of peace ahead. STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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HELP! 3 WAYS TO MAKE 


NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


@ Inspect regularly after each run. 


@ Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. 
fess 


@ Roberts big Service Department will recondition— 
any make—for you. But ... When replacing worn-out 
machines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
Spring welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27. . . 
5-Wheel, 12. 


Less $9720 each 
40% ~~ net 
Or Model 28... 
5-Wheel, $15. 


Less $@ 40 each 
40% ™ net 


Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE C0. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{OR Rb Rb OR bb bbb bb bbb bb bo bi ke ee i ee ee oe ae ot EEE Eb bb ot ot ot 
SIDI bb bb bbb i Rb bbb bt bb bbb bb bb mR Of bt Ob ip pt 
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OFFSET IS MAKING RAPID STRIDES 


«..and every printer is thinking about it. To help your thinking, 

we have prepared a factual booklet on making offset plates. 
It tells how to prepare the chemicals, 
and gives a ‘step-by-step explanation 
of each operation. It contains the data 
you need for good offset plate pro- 
duction. It’s FREE! Write for it — 
TODAY! 


LITHO CHEMICAL | 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc.» 
1616 DOUGLAS AVE., KALAMAZOO 54, MICH. ! 
Eastern Branch: 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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In the pall of death and destruction that once was Hiroshima an old world died 
... and, for better or worse, a new era was born. How much the peaceful uses of 
this terrifying atomic power will change or influence our future, no one knows. 
But this we do know—that the planning, production, distribution, advertising, : 
and selling of goods will still be the keystone to a prosperous economy on which 
the new world must be built. 





Paper will be essential to all these endeavors. And, as they have for the past 
93 years, printers and fabricators will depend on Sorg for the finest in printing 
papers and special papers to do the job. 





SORG STOCK LINES: WHITE SOREX e CREAM SOREX © EQUATOR OFFSET e EQUATOR INDEX 
BRISTOL e VALLEY CREAM POST CARD e MIDDLETOWN POST CARD e No. 1 JUTE DOCUMENT e 
BUCKHIDE TAG e FOR CONVERTING USE: DBL (Double Bleached Lined) e DIP (Dyed-in-pulp). 


THE SORG P, AP ER COMPANY « Middletown, Ohio 


Offices: NEW YORK OFFICE: 370 Lexington Ave. (17). CHICAGO OFFICE: Daily News Bldg. (6). 
Representatives: BOSTON, C. H. Dodge, 10 High Street (10). LOS ANGELES, N. L. Brinker, 409 E. 2nd 
Street (12). ST. LOUIS, H. E. Bouis, Ambassador Bldg. (1). Members: Miami Valley Paper Shippers Association. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
DUSTRY 











Sak ou for the half million 
dollars of unfilled orders for the ALL- 
BUCKLE BAUM FOLDER-PASTER- 
CUTTER-SCORER-PERFORATOR 

. a complete “bindery” in one simple 
automatic machine, that folds, pastes, 
trims and folds again for mailing in one 
operation, delivering 6,000 bound, 


trimmed booklets an hour. 


YG, Stender deliveries reached 
the pre-war volume. . . a million dol- 
lars a year of precision-built, life-time, 


profit-creating Automatic Baums. 


om ies is to reach, at the earli- 
est possible date, a THREE MILLION 
DOLLAR VOLUME, enabling us to 
triple pre-war jobs for returning G. [.’s 


. God Bless Them. 


Dn. War prices still hold—great- 


est values in machine history—order 
NOW ... to get earliest 1946 delivery. 





Russell Ernest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 6 
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= DEPENDABILITY = 


Whether you print it by 


LETTERPRESS OR OFFSET 


You get the best results with TRIANGLE 


INKS 
HIGH SPEED JOB BLACK 
sets immediately on paper, does not dry on the press 


within a week, does not skin in the can, is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent bulkier than any other black ink. 


SPECIAL OFFSET BLACK 

possesses every quality demanded by the most exact- 
ing job. It has been run on a great variety of work, from 
solids to highlight halftones; on slow and fast presses; 
on coated and rough surface stock; from albumin and 
deep etch plates. 


NEW BASE WHITE 

is transparent; has excellent bulk and good working 
qualities. Extremely fine in texture. Neutral—can be 
used for making tint of any color affected by an alkali. 


TRIANGLE INK and CoLor 


Co., INc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE LITHO & PRINTING INKS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Main Office and Factory, 305 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales and Service: 816 Walnut St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















CONSIDER EV’RY 
WORTHY FEATURE 


Of this humble water creature. 
There's no earthly foe can 


rm'er, 
"Neath her solid, stonelike 
armor. 
Which assures her 
(no misgiving) 
Safer, longer lasting 
living! 


Ton-Tough really, tho’, 
upset her, 
Said he could go her 
one better! 
Though she is a tough 
old cuss, 
Ton-Tough —" s rugged 


Whereas as is prone to 
lateness, 
Fast runs bring out his great- 
ness! 


DON'T WASTE TIME with inferior brands. TON-TOUGH TYMPAN gets the 
job done . . . quickly, smoothly. Doesn't warp, sag or cockle. 


Designed for longer life, TON-TOUGH TYMPAN gives longer, more 
economical runs. 


OTHER CENTRALINE PRINTER'S PAPER 
TAG, WATER REPELLENT SIGN, MANIFOLD, OFFSET, DIE SWIPE AND BOND 


CENTRAL PAPER ge ii INC. 


2456 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 


See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 











atawite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


of 76 MANIFOLD 





--. @ light-weight paper 
that’s precision made 





Patawite is made on precision fine- 
paper machines. The result is a light- 
weight sheet with unusual strength 
and clean, smooth printing surface. 

Patawite’s fine texture gives dis- 
tinction to folders, broadsides, office 
forms, air mail stationery, carbon 
copy paper—to mention a few of 
its many uses. 

When normal production of 
Patawite is again possible, we sug- 
gest you remember this high quality, 
light-weight paper. 














an\> 


naak YP, 
“aNd 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company - Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. * Ili WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








In 1920... remembering Ben 

Franklin’s autobiography, describing how, 

as a boy, “he esi Goo mach for hia whis. vic. ua ais'a sapencdipamatgitons 

tle,” we decided folding machines were Se a ee ee 
: INDUSTRY SINCE 1904 

costing you too much... and we brought 

down the price of folders. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 

: ° ivisi ieble Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

In 1932-33 ...we didn’t advertise niles ibeihs site ch a 
2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 


asking you to buy a folder, but used the catia o tenniek 
space to express our FAITH in AMER- ; 

ICA ... those dark days of American on ngs de 
business . . . and that Faith proved justi- here 

fied. 


In 1944 ... we advertised — “Wars 
will end, They always have. America will 
rebuild itself and this “One World” a ies 
through world commerce. America has the The Franklin Printing Catalog 
factories, the ships, the planes, the “know- 
how,” the VISION and the FAITH. I—Furnishes a plain guide to all the details of 
Three jobs will grow where one grew be- valuing printing. 

fore. Factories will build three times as 
much (and better) goods and gadgets. 2—As reliable always. For 28 years it has served 
Printers will print three times as many thousands of successful printers. 

(and better) selling booklets for this | 

goods-starved world needs and wants 3—Helps avoid the pitfalls of error common to 
America’s best. the pencil-and-scratch-pad method of figur- 


ing. The Catalog remembers when you forget. 








In 1945 ... Peace has dawned... 
the “Giver” of every good and perfect 
gift has blessed America with total vic- 5—Is constantly in the process 
tory. In thankfulness, we pledge our total 
effort, to better serve The Graphic Arts 
Industry ... you, to whom we are for- 
ever indebted and may “Peace” also have changing processes. 


a eres. Test the Catalog in your 


own office. Send fér 


sone B A U M the free trial offer. 


615 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


4—Is simple yet complete and understandable. 


of revision — keeping al- 
ways abreast of costs and 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 

















PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


_ RUBBER OFFSET 
NON-MELTABLE P ©) L L la P S COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED VARNISH & LACQUER 


ROTOGRAVURE GRAINING 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION; SYNTHETIC RUBBER; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


WE ARE NOW MAKING COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
FOR WINTER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Roller Makers since 1847 
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POINTERS FOR PRINTERS 


Victory cannot be measured merely by the supremacy 
of our machines. It 1s the victory of our hands. . . the 
victory of hands that are strong and free. . . 


... hands of all sizesand shapes .. . the hands of 
workmen, the hands of scientists . . . guiding new 
tdeas in laboratories and over drafting boards... . 


turning lathes. . . speeding the production line. 


WestvacoInsprrations for Printers Number 155 is a 
graphic treatise on the subject of hands . . . colorful 
... arresting .. . brimming with ideas that finger the 
pulse of our times. Here 1s the work of hands that 
are shaping THINGS TO COME. . . hands that think on 


paper and with ink... strong, free hands with the 
“know-how” of imparting dynamic harmony and beau- 


ty to the post-war needs and longings of Americans. 


Raise your hand for a copy of ““Westvaco Inspira- 
tions for Printers, Number 155.’’ It ts procurable 
Srom your Westvaco Distributor or by writing or’phon- 
ing to any of the Company addresses. 


Tue Cover Artist: Julien Binford, born in Virginia in 1908, studied 
at Emory University and later attended the Chicago Art Institute. Awarded 
the Ryerson Traveling Fellowship, he studied and painted in France for 
several years and on his return to this country settled on a farm near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, engaged in farming and painting. He has been entrusted 
with important mural commissions by the Treasury Department and his 
work is represented in the collections of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Springfield Museum of Art, New Britain Institute, the Virginia 
Museum of Art, Oberlin University, and in the private galleries of dis- 
criminating collectors. 





New York 17: 230 ParK AVENUE 
Cuicaco 1: 35 E. WACKER Drive 
PHILADELPHIA 6: Pusiic LEDGER BuILDING 


San FRANCISCO 5: 503 MARKET STREET 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


INVEST IN VICTORY 
Buy More War Bonds 








STILL LIFE: BY JULIEN BINFORD e¢ FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES, NEW YORK 


eituace Inspirations for (Printers 








"You Can Produce a Better Looking Paper Faster= 


When Type Metal is MONOMELTED”’ 


Saves Valuable Time .. . Improves Quality 


@In your constant race against the clock each minute becomes 
more valuable as the deadline nears. Then, time lost resetting 
weak, broken lines puts pressure on everyone. 

The place to eliminate these troubles is at the source—by using 
the MONOMELT System to keep your metal in better balance 
longer. Then your line-casting machines produce clean, solid slugs 
that mean cleaner proofs ... perfect mats... better presswork. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the new booklet “‘To Speed the 
Printing of a Perfect Page?’ 


MONOMELT COMPANY 






MONOMELT DROSS SIFTER 


Fits tightly in the end of standard dross 
drum. Vanes in top spread dross evenly 
over screen ...a few turns of the handle 
sifts dross and no metal gets into the 
drum. Cleaner metal reduces machine 
troubles, improves quality of slugs. Now 
available. Mail your order today. 


Price . . . . $25.00 F.0.B. Minneapolis 






















1611 POLK STREET NORTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 











IF YOU'RE CONTEMPLATING A SWITCH FROM “a 


aaa PRINTING, IT'S TIME FOR YOU TO R 











THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


23 EAST 26th STREET e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 















KEEP IN THE RACE 
WITH 


CHAMPION 
BLACKS 


* Champion Halftone 
* Champion Super 
* Champion Book 


As well known in the printing trades 
as are the heroes of fiction and fact 
—our Champions are champions in 
fact, not fiction. Prove to yourself 
their dependable performance. 





Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
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Philade 


Phoeni: 
Portlan 
Portlan 
Portlan 
Readins 
Reno. . 
Richmo 
Roanok 
Sacrame 
Saint I 
Saint L 
Saint P 
Sainte P 
Salt Lal 
Salt Lal 
San An 
San Fra 
San Jo: 
San Die 
Seattle. 
Shrevep 
Shrevep: 
Sioux C 
Spokane 
Stocktor 
Tacoma 
Tampa. 
Toledo. 
Topeka. 
Trenton. 
ulsa. . 
Walla \ 
Washing 
Washing 
Wichita 
akima. 





PERMANIZED PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta....S. P. Richards Paper Company 
Augusta, Me...C. M. Rice Paper Company 
Baltimore....Baxter Paper Company, Inc. 
Birmingham. .... Jefferson Paper Company 


Boise Zellerbach Paper Company Cre 

Boston..........Rutter & McNaught, Inc. Ps 

Boston...Van Olker-Snell Paper Company 

Bristol, Va....... Dillard Paper Company 

OF eerie Holland Paper Co. Gg 


CMR enka weareede Import Paper Co. 
.Midland Paper Company 


Chicago..... sib eraikw Moser Paper Company ai a“ 
Cincinnati...... Johnston Paper Company 

Cieveland...... Union Paper & Twine Co. ES ul Al, LH ‘7 
i) AERC 4 oy o0¢-a\v-0 E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. | 


DIMMs sceccacueeyen Clampitt Paper Co. 


Detroit...Union Paper & Twine Company - Pa nie 
MtHOIEs «0:0 b0:0:5 Whitaker Paper Company 
Dubuque..... Newhouse Paper Company LHe 
Duluth....Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
y 


Farg0.....0e. Western Newspaper Union 
Fort 


Wayne..... Millcraft Paper Company 
Fresno. ...... Zellerbach Paper Company sda pee 
Grand Rapids. ...Grand Rapids Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Mont...John Leslie Paper Co. 
Greensboro, N. C..Dillard Paper Company Z Z ‘y 


Harrisburg, Pa... Johnston, Keffer & Trout 








Hartford, Conn........ ae - Batt quees oa 

BDU ss 5 ccc ne cng ampitt Paper Co. aes sabe 
Houston..,..... E. C. Palmer & Co. Led. = 

Indianapolis....... MacCollum Paper Co. 

Kansas City...Midwestern Paper Company £C. L O07” VU Wl 
| ESR Louisville Paper Co. 

Lancaster, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Company 

BONCOMM. 5 62605 Western Newspaper Union 

Little Rock....Western Newspaper Union 

Los Angeles...... General Paper Company 


or 
Los Angeles... .Zellerbach Paper Company . 
Louisville...... Louisville Paper Company 7 Z ~~ 
Memphis Louisville Paper Company 
Menasha, Wis.. Yankee Paper & Spec. Co. 

Milwaukee, Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. ; | Neem” 
Milwaukee, Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 

Minneapolis. .John Leslie Paper Company 


: - bi — - - 
Minneapolis. ... Newhouse Paper Company 

Minneapolis. . Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. ~~ 

Moline, Ill.....Newhouse Paper Company UslS TL &b 
Montgomery....S. P: Richards Paper Co. 

Nashville...... Clements Paper Company / é 

Newark, Forest Paper Corporation of N. ). 

Newark..... Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. efashecneeny — _ osiemueneniahiag aE Diet " 


New Orleans....E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 








= eR 








ES ae The Alling & Cory Co. - 

EO ee Berman Paper Corp. ad 

New York..... H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

New one aay see M. M. a 5 i 

New York. 120. oes Paper Company e 25% Rag: Permanized Plover Bond — Permanized Plover Bond 
ef Ses ranc-Graham Paper Co. se . A 

suck... Lathrop Paper Co. Opaque — Permanized Plover Letter — Permanized Plover Ledger 

| ee ee Majestic Paper Corp. | ; 

New York...... Merriam Paper Company 8 — Permanized Plover Onion Skin. — Permanized Plover Manuscript 

New York........ .. -Reinhold-Gould, Inc. : 

La oe are tee .. Rg - Cover @ 50% Rag: Permanized Artesian Bond — Permanized 


Oakland..... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Oklahoma City, Western Newspaper Union 
[er Western Paper Company 
Pawtucket, Industrial Paper & Cordage Co. 
Philadelphia, Hooper Paper & Twine Co. 


Artesian Bond Opaque — Permanized Artesian Ledger. ¢ 75% Rag: 
Permanized Cold Springs Bond — Permanized Cold Springs Ledger — 


Philadelphia. ...Schuylkill Paper Compan i ’ / i i <j Wy : ; 

nian Wilcox Walter-Furlong Permanized Cold Springs Onion Skin. « 100% Rag: Permanized 
aper Compan s . : Le 

i Zellerbach teoer” , Parchment — Permanized Onion Skin. 

Portland, Me..C. M. Rice Paper Company 

Portland, Me....C. H. Robinson Company 

Portland, Ore.. .Zellerbach Paper Company 

Reading, Pa....Van Reed Paper Company 

ae .~Zellerbach Paper Company 

Richmond. .B. W. Wilson Paper Company 

Roanoke, Va...... Dillard Paper Company 

Sacramento. ..Zellerbach Paper Company 

Saint Louis....... Acme Paper Company 

Saint Louis...... Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 





SS Sen ek eS 


Seattle. ....... Zellerbach Paper Compan i i ; 
Bienees: cl de yap Make it a practice to consult your Permanized Paper 
Shreveport. ..... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Distributor, expert on printing papers of all kinds. 
Sioux City..... Western Newspaper Union 

Spokane. ..... Zellerbach Paper Company 

Stockton. ..... Zellerbach Paper Company - _- 

Tacoma... 3... Standard Paper Company 
MEER ccues ose E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. iets jy 
Toledo. ...... Commerce Paper Company Vy lyf OY, U1, 
Topeka....... Midwestern Paper Company 
Traton Meee sees Lathrop Paper Company 

MR. «te Weld wb £5 he Tulsa Paper Company STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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@ It’s easy to avoid most of your ink troubles by 
using “33” Ink Conditioners—according to simple 
directions. Press runs are faster—particularly on 
diffficult stocks. “33" saves your pressmen’s time 
. and eliminates many of the delays and diffi- 
culties that put you “in the red” on a job and 
skyrockets actual costs far 
above original estimates. 
“33” Ink Conditioners improve 
the printing qualities of ALL 

inks. 


Specifically! 


“33” increases the. affinity of ink and 
paper... It prevents picking and 
tackiness . . . Halftones stay “clean” 
and open... Colors print more bril- 
liantly . . . There’s less heating and 
crystallization . . . Ink coverage is in- 
creased 15% to 30% ... Fewer re- 
runs are necessary. 


Try “‘33"' Ink Conditioners NOW ... You 
can't lose. Write for free copy of ‘‘To The 
Pressman,” a valuable, helpful leaflet. 


ii 


444444444445 








100% Guarantee 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 
satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 
our expense. 

" 33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 
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Los Angeles » San Francisco. Dallas « Houston « Oklahoma Oy cc Ses ont 


Griando « Tampa e Jack ille « Tal 
Atlanta «+ Wilkes-Barre + . Milwaukee + St. lech . ‘om City e Denver 
Prersnioures e Dayton «+ Hartford + Toronto + Montreal +» Honolulr 


,) { COMPOUNEING GOMPANS 
ff oe i 











EFFECTIVE 


For 141 years Johnson Inks, by 
their high quality, have helped 
heighten the effectiveness 
and lessen the difficulties of 


innumerable printing jobs. 


"Siar Johnson om 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 





10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York « Chicago « Boston « St. Louis » Cleveland « Detroit 
Baltimore « Kansas City « Pittsburgh + Atlanta « Dallas 





One-Time 
CARBON PAPER 


Whether it's BLACK, for Machine writes, or 
BLUE, for hand writes, HANO One-Time Car- 
bon has found instant acceptance from all pro- 
fit minded printers. If you make any one-time 
carbon forms in your plant your customers will 
like the readability of copies from HANO 
One-Time Carbon paper. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY 


PHILIP HAND company 


INCORPORATED 


HOLVOKE ,MmASS. 
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THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB—LET’S FINISH OURS! 


Our hearts go out to them—for the 
blazing gallantry they've shown—for 
the stirring sacrifices they've made. 
How richly each deserves a hero's 
homecoming —a nation’s thanks! 


Recalling the job they've done, 
patie BUY 


highlights the job that still re- 








The Queen Elizabeth arrives in New York 


help bring home more loaded trans- 
ports; help pay for our armies of occu- 
pation, too; help provide mustering- 
out pay and loans for veterans; help 
meet the cost of care and rehabilitation 
for the wounded as well. 


Think of those who made our 


mains for us to do: supporting VICTORY Victory a reality—and we will 


the Victory Loan. 
Our Victory Bond dollars will 


BONDS not fail to make our Victory Loan 


a success! 





This Space Contributed to the Victory Loan Drive by International Paper Company 
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Composing rooms have a way of getting HAMILTON'S solution is a helpful booklet, "HOW TO CLEAN 
“messed up. The war years have not retarded HOUSE FOR PROFITS." It tackles your problem and tells what you 
this tendency, and nearly all plants need a can do about it NOW. Ask your dealer for this booklet, or write us 
thorough housecleaning and rearrangement. for your copy. It will help you plan for profits in post-war years. 


ARK. = 
2 O.., 


{ 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 








Book and Catalog Bindings 
Tailored to the Job! 


BROCK and RANKIN—con- 
centrating entirely on binding 


Books and Catalogs — under- 
stand customers’ needs, know FOR PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


how to select suitable materials THE DOYLE Open CGlou 
and to tailor the binding to the INFRARED DRYER 


individual job. 
(THE DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER) 


For all makes of printing presses and folding machines Dries ink quickly. 


BROCK and R ANKIN Higher speeds, faster deliveries, more jobs. Saves time waiting to back up; 


eget saves slip-sheeting. No static, rapid handling; perfect. jogging, less spoilage, 
Book and Catal. 08 Bindi ng No flames: less fire hazard, purer air... The Doyle Infrared Dryer is standard 
For More Than Fifty Years equipment on well known presses; has been used successfully for many years. 
Substantial, efficient, finest materials and workmanship. 


619 South La Salle Street GET OUR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Chicago 5, Illinois THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER, DOYLE’S 
SETSWELL COMPOUND, DOYLE’S LIQUID STATIC DESTROYER. 


1224 WEST SIXTH STREET © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BETTER PRINTING ® MORE PROFIT 
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7eeee BINDERY MACHINES 


Win SPEED the finishing operations on your Direct Mail Folders 





and Booklets, Catalogs, Publications and similar work, from 





your Pressroom to your Shipping or Mailing Departments. 


Highest Sneed FOLDING 
Highest Speed STITCHING : 
Highest Speed \RIMMING 


The modern, practical high speed machines illustrated here give 
you the widest FOLDING RANGE, from 4x6" sheets to 42 x 56” 
sheets—the widest INSERTING AND STITCHING RANGE, 





from 22x5” to 12x27” signature, one, two or more up—the 





highest speed, most accurate TRIMMING, one, two or more up, iy 





SEO obtainable on a single knife cutting machine. 


NO LOST MOTION 
NO BOTTLENECKS i] 





Ask for literature on any of this equipment. Deliveries | 
of course are now subject to wartime restrictions. Wl 
Once these restrictions are lifted, our highly devel- ik 

oped war plant will, we believe, be prepared to | 
render unusual service in early production of your 





peacetime needs. 


DEXTER 104 DOUBLE-SIXTEEN 





CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER FEEDER BRACKETT TRIMMER : ’ 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY i 
Pearl River -New York it 


Distributors for CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY e Distributors for BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
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HELP YOU 





Ler Southworth help you in making your plans for 
more peace-time Business and Profits. Get the in- 
creased production and lower costs made possible 
by SOUTHWORTH'S new improved “Graphic Arts 
Machines.” 


In the future, as in the past, SOUTHWORTH will 
continue its leadership in the manufacture of Graphic 
Arts machinery. During the entire war period our re- 
search department has kept abreast of the times and 
new SOUTHWORTH models will have all the latest 


improvements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SOUTHWORTH 


MACHINE COMPANY 


MFR'S: PAPER CONDITIONERS, UNIVERSAL JOGGERS, HUMIDIFIERS, 
PUNCHING, CORNERING, PERFORATING MACHINES, ETC. 


30B WARREN AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 


MAYBE YOUR GIRLS 
WOULD SMILE TOO 
—I¥F THEY 
WERE USING 


SYVTROM 


“Vibrating”’ 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 





We’ l be glad to tend 


you literature 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 


[PRODUCTION IMSURANC 
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No item of composing room equipment 
is more important to the maintenance 
of uninterrupted production than an 
adequate supply of 


SPACING 
MATER 








AL Quads and spaces, quotation 

quads, leads, slugs and metal 
furniture are low in cost and generously 
stocked cases are appreciated by your 
compositors. 


WRITE DIRECT 
Or Consult the Dealer in Your City 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 
i i i i i) i i | 















SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


(4) CYLINDER PRESS LOCKS 


WERE DESIGNED TO DO JUST THAT FOR YOU 


Let these locks give you safe, 
sure lock-ups in all your 
work. 


3”, 5”, 8”, and 14” sizes 
available for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Now that our war produc- 
tion program has ended, our 
entire line of lock-up de- | 
vices, cast-iron furniture,and | 
other printers supplies also |; 
will soon be ready for you. 
Let us know your require- 
ments so that we may give 
you the best service possible. 


MORGANS & WILCOX 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. 1 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 



































































Hey, FALULAH! Get going! 
is that YOU holding up traffic 


down in the pressroom? 


We didn't do it, Officer! The War did. The Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Coast 
Guard and all the War time agencies have had first priority on Falpaco Coated Blanks. 


Now that the war is over the Government needs will be less. We are working at top 
speed to furnish again printers with more and better Falpaco Coated Blanks to help 


you meet your customer's requirements more promptly. 


Distributed by Authorized Paper Merchants from Coast to Coast 


<G> FALULAR varzn comrans 


NEW YORK OFFICE—S0O FIFTH AVE. N. Y., 18:-MILLS—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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oLinolype Supply c 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


LEADING DEALERS IN USED AND 
REBUILT TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 


Model K’s and 5’s Lino-inter Mats, 

Model 8’s, 2 and 3 Parts, Accessories 
Magazine Machines Ludlow Mats 

Models 17,18 and 19’s_ Imposing Stones 

Models 25& 26Mixers Metal Furnaces 

Models A, B, C, X Metal Feeders 

Model E 42 em Mixer Mitering Machines 

Monomelts Lead and Rule Cutters 

Gas Pots Magazine Racks 

| WRITE FOR DETAILS 

lj pala 











HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for 
SINGLE UNITS OR COMPLETE PLANTS 


A LARGE SUPPLY OF 
LINOTY,PE AND INTERTYPE PARTS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





APPRAISERS, LIQUIDATORS AND 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


337 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CAnal 6-0916-7 







































LETTER- 
SPACING 


Never too much, nor ever too 
little. It retains its display value 
no matter how far you stretch 
it. The widest line looks fine in 


Airport 
Black 


Series No. 702, in sizes from 14 to 72 
point, for immediate delivery. 8-10-12 
point available in the very near future. 


CONSULT THE DEALER IN YOUR CITY OR 
WRITE DIRECT TO 


Baltimore Type 
Executive Office and Foundry 
15-17 S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


















AN EXCLUSIVE BALTOTYPE FACE 


















Paper Knives 


ql Super-Keen—Perfected .002” concave bevel— 
making for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


oD} Accurate—Less than .001” variation throughout 
knife length—insures smooth, clean, straight cuts. 


3 Free Clearing—Precision ground .003” concave 
face with .006” tapered back—eliminates binding or 
dragging even on deep lifts. 


a Long-Lasting—Special tool steel cutting edge 
heat-treated by a process which combines hardness with 
toughness—to give maximum number of cuts between 
grinds. 


For Quotations Write 


606 Negley Place * Dayton, Ohio 


Nip 17, if, 


“Wf 
LL 


FREE! HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “Offset is 
Lithography," giving you all necessary facts for a thor- 
ough understanding of Offset, and how it differs from 
Letterpress. Clear — concise — invaluable for everyone 
in graphic arts. Send NOW for booklet to 


AMALGAMATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
450 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. © 1737 Howard St., Chicago 26, Ill, 


































Calleres Mecanicos 
Eutenberg S. 4. 


(Soc. Anon.) Capital M$N 1.500.000* 


ZEPITAST.3101, BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Manufacturers of printing and general graphics 
machines, wish to obtain from American firms 
either the representation of their products or to 
manufacture same in our country on a royalty basis. 
* 


We can furnish you with ample references from American, English, 
Sasi and Argentine banks and business concerns, 


* Argentine Currency 





for Smooth, Clean Cuts — 
More Cuts Between Grinds 






SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO 
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Liquidation Sale 
WALTER ZIEGLER PRINTING CO. 


RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY 





No. 1 Pony Miehle Cylinder Press 26” x 34” 
4—13” x 19” Standard Automatic Presses 
2—No. 1 Kelly Presses 22” x 28” 
V-36 Miehle Vertical 
50” Perfecta Automatic Paper Cutter 
2—34’ Seybold Automatic Cutters 
20” New Jersey Automatic Feed Gummer 
with 200’ conveyor 
Chandler & Price Presses (all sizes) 

14” x 22” Thomson Die Cutter 
Iron Top Imposing Tables 31” x 41”, 38” x 54”, 
39” x 63” 

28” Fuchs & Lang Roughing Machine 


Miscellaneous: 60” Seybold Knife Grinder, Miller Saw Trimmer, 
Ferricute Punch Press, 20” Fuchs & Lang Bronzer, Model 1922 
Revolator 800 Ibs. capacity, Portland Power Punching Machine, 
40" x 60” Fuchs & Lang Transfer Press, 40” x 60” Fuchs & Lang 
Grainer, Helmold Rule Bender, Type Cabinets, Steel Storage 
Racks. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


MARSHALL & JEFFERSON STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 








2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 


STITCHING WIRE 


ROUND OR FLAT 


y 


+ 
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Sivers, tec, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WONDERFULLY SIMPLE! 


Automatic Raised Printing Machines now available!’ Also every 
variety of Raised Printing Compounds. Write for Descriptive Matter. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC, 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TO 
OPERATE 











FOR WINNING THE WAR 





We wtshe to extend our most 


heartfelt thanks to our leaders both 
military and civil, and “Thanks to the 
Yanks”, officers and men and women 
in the ranks for bringing the greatest 
war in history to a successful con- 
clusion—ahead of schedule. 


Likewise our thanks go to the men 
and women who labored long and 
hard in the factories and on the farms 
so that arms and food were always on 
hand. This too, was a tremendous 
job well done. 


Thanks are due the Red Cross, the 
U.S. O., the Bond Drive Committees 
and all those who worked in these 
agencies—to those who bought bonds, 
gave blood and carried on the civilian 
activities which lightened the load of 
our armed forces all over the world. 


Truly it was everybody's job and 
here’s thanks to all. 


Now Let's Get Busy—To Keep 
America On Top! 


























Challenge 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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[ CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
Ac Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, adv g men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr, Young’s own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments, 
Write to Dept. 0-443 tor f free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 





5 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 








BRONZING MACHINES 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for = 
presses. Some rebuilt units, . 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, wis. > 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


* Exceptionally profitable 
printing business which is 
netting between $15,000 and 
$20,000 per year. This will be 
increased with easing of re- 
strictions, and labor supply. 


Equipment consists of: 
Miehle Verticals 
Miehle Horizontal 
Kluge units 
Cleveland Folders 
Offset unit 
#14 linotype 


Miscellaneous equipment, in- 
cluding nice selection of type, 
and C & P Cutter. $45,000 
cash. 

Address Box 0-866, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd. Chicago 6, Illinois. 




















CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co.,109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

engraved stationery of fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 





ENGRAVING SERVICE 


&LUFTONES & ETCHINGS 
a8 For NEWSPAPERS AND 25 5 


PUBLICATIONS. 60, 80 
or 100 Halftone Screen 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Ft NEA ENGRAVING SERVICE 
N |W @ am «fod am (oe Mam late ile lale] lolita iarelrelare] 


NET 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


conract Drintcrait 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY, 
SELL, TRADE OR BORROW 


Our organization maintains a clearing house 


for your individual surplus machines. List them 








with us and we will sell them for you. 
ALL NEGOTIATIONS CONFIDENTIAL 


Printcraft Representatives 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
REctor 2-1395 


FOR SALE (continued) 




















@ EQUIPMENT WANTED. Want to buy 

new or used N. J. Machine Co. Pony 
Labelrite or similar picture mounting 
machine. Send full particulars. Oval 
& Koster, 700-800 Washington St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 





@ WANTED. Kidder, Meisel, New Era 
or similar type web press. Appleby 
Co., 458 Elm Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 





@ VETERAN about to be discharged 

wants to learn printing business. 
Willing to invest $10,000 in a going 
concern located outside Chicago and 
assume position as office manager or 
junior executive. 29 years old, married, 
university graduate. 3% years civilian 
experience as office manager. 4 years 
army experience in personnel and fi- 
nance work. months _ overseas. 
References. Box O-872, % The Inland 
Printer. 





FOR SALE 


@ FOR SALE. Kelly A press. Unused 

since recent rebuilding and installa- 
tion by Kelly service organization. 
Serial No. A252, complete with auto- 
matic feeder, ‘extension delivery, 2 
chases, 2 sets new rollers, electrical 
equipment and gas heater. Excellent 
condition and ideal cylinder for small 
shop. $1585, f.o.b. Michigan City, Indi- 
ana. Bodine Printing Company. 





Me. Punter: 


OUR CONSULTATION DIVISION 
INVITES YOUR PROBLEMS ON 


Modernization e Replacements 

Disposal of Old Equipment 

Exchanges e Consolidation 
Retirement 


Many years operating as consultants to 
printers equips us to serve you confiden- 
tially and expertly. Never in the graphic 
arts history has printing machinery brought 
prices such as prevail today. Never has 
there been a better opportunity to make 
mportant decisions. 


Perhaps you have been thinking for some 
time of retiring. Ask us to advise you. 
Write freely and in confidence on any 
problems listed above, or others which 
concern printing production and equip- 
ment. You will receive prompt and helpful 
service, 


DESIRED AT PREMIUM PRICES 
PAPER CUTTERS . MIEHLE UNITS 
2 COLOR UNITS . 4 POST EMBOSSERS 
OFFSET EQUIPMENT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


CURRENT OFFERINGS 
PRESSES 
No. 2 Kelly 
McCain Cylinder, size 21x28, fully automatic 
14x22 C. & P. Jobber, 1512x22 Golding Jobber 


FOLDERS 

Model OR Cleveland Folder, Pile Feeder 
Mode! B Cleveland Folder, hand fed 
38x52 Dexte Folder, hand fed 

32x44 Dexter Folder with McCain Feeder 


TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
2 Model C Intertypes 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

44x64 U.P.M. Bronzer 

Several Fuch and Lang Bronzers (smaller) 

Schwartz Feeder for 7/0 Miehle 

Wesel Dura Plate Molding Press, size 26x28 

Original Master Gravure Screen, size 1412x171, 
175 line, (Efhascreen) 

Miscellaneous Composing Room Equipment 

Chases: All sizes 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


Producers of The Speedisealer 
705 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 7 

















(Continued on next page) 











Needs no heati 


press run until - 5 Per 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
eee metering Easy 


wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


"For Extra Profit 


SEND FOR FREE Alco INDEX LECTOR 
6 Show your customers bye saute AICO Indexes will d 
ales Send f 











fy eg REE AICO Indes : 


“ ve all: 
fe Botector today: Contains: cathe of all types of indexes. 
THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY - 503 S. Jefferson St., ‘Chicage 7, Ml. 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


fa 


QUICK ON. ee The universally pop- 
ular Gauge $1.80 dozen, ith 
extra ee Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


Gar Sale 


® Model B Cleveland Folder (25x 
38) with Cleveland Pile Feeder 

® Model B Cieveland Folder (25x 
38) Hand Fed 

© Model 289 Baum Folder (21x 
28) with Rotary Pile Feeder 

® Model C Cleveland Folder (19x 
25) with Pile Feeder 

® 48” Seybold Power Cutter with 
Automatic Clamp 

© 1414x22 Chandler & Price Crafts- 
man Automatic Unit 

® Miller High Speed (13x20) 

® Hoole Numbering and Paging 
Machine 

® Miehle Cylinders #1, #2, 4/0 
and Pony, Hand Fed or Auto- 
matic 

®Linotypes and Intertypes, 
Monotype casters and key- 
boards 

® Pony #1 Miehle automatic unit 
size 22x34. 


New List Just Off the Press 


Payne & Walsh 
CORPORATION 


82 Beekman Street, New York 7,N.Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 































| 


* 


Ideal 
Rollers 


vx ECONOMICAL 
wEFFICIENT 
* DEPENDABLE 


Ideal Graphic form rollers and 
Ideal Inkmaster (vulcanized 
oil) distributors will keep your 
letterpresses producing high- 
quality work at production 
speeds in any kind of weather. 
* 

Use Graphic form rollers with linseed- 
base inks. Made of high-quality glue 
and glycerine to withstand high speeds 
and hot weather. 


Ideal Inkmaster rollers are made of vul- 
canized vegetable oils. Weatherproof; 
remain true in diameter. Can be used 
with linseed- or water-base inks. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 
Chicago 8, Illinois ¢ Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Pulling Together 
for Profits 


Three willing partners are available to help you make 
more money —and they can start right away! They are 
Mar, Vel and Lum, who symbolize the Marvellum line 
of Distinctive Cover Papers. 

The Medium Weight of Marco, Marvelhide and Mar- 
velleather Covers is now available as a protective and 
attractive cover for instruction books, parts books, em- 
ployee manuals and the like for certain industries, while 
the Light Weight can be applied to general printed ma- 
terial of any type. 

Business executives profit because Marvellum Covers 
offer greater protection. Printers profit because Marvellum 
Covers help them fill waiting orders of all types. Paper 
Merchants profit because reasonable deliveries can be 
made now, and undoubtedly the situation will get better 
day by day. 

Why not put Mar, Vel and Lum to work for you? 





* * 





ad 





Get swatches or working samples of Marco, Marvelhide 
or Marvelleather from your Marvellum dealer, or write 
us direct. : 










THE MARVELLUM COMPANY 


}) S . . . 
[ CTs se 4 tstinctive 
HOLYOKE e MASSACHUSETTS 


































































Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) 


5 Rotary presses seek 
new owners, new jobs 


1 Waldron 60” five color unit, 3 
rotogravure and 2 aniline heads, 
fully equipped including A. C. 
60 cycle electrical equipment. 
New in 1939, comparable to 
new today. 

1 Meisel 3 color rotary delivering 
three 8 page signatures or two 12 
page magazines. Page size 1034 
by 1334. Roll 4114, cut-off 43”. 


3 Kidder 4 and 6 color units older 
models, priced accordingly. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
220 SOUTH JEFFERSON 
CHICAGO 6 


@ BABCOCK two-color Rotary, sheet 

size 48 x 71. In excellent condition. 
Can be inspected in running order. The 
MacLean Publishing Co., 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 


@ FOR SALE: 1C & G Pedestal Model 

Saw Serial No. 2088. In good running 
condition. Box O-869, % The Inland 
Printer. 


@ SOUTHWEST printing plant. $30,000 

gross, growing. Well equipped. Fine 
city, grand climate, bright future. $12,- 
000 down, balance terms. DIAL AGEN- 
CY, Kalamazoo 8, Michigan. 














HELP WANTED 





We need help! 














Machine Operators 
Compositors 
Lock Up Men 
Proofreaders 














Large publication plant will employ 
capable machine operators, hand 
compositors, lockup men, proofreaders 
immediately for permanent work. Lo- 
cated on Northwest side of Chicago, 
plant is accessible to all suburbs 
north and west of Chicago. Modern 
sanitary working conditions, cafe- 
teria, insurance plan, Union. 


Central Typesetting 
& Electrotyping Co. 


4600 DIVERSEY AVENUE, CHICAGO 39 











@ WANTED: Monotype keyboard op- 

erator or caster man. Could use com- 
positor with monotype operating ex- 
perience. Union. Permanent. The Cas- 
lon Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





@ PRINTING MACHINERY SALES- 
man, Excellent ey. for right 
man. % Box O-877, The Inland Printer. 
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» 2INTING 
BUYER 
WANTED 


One of America’s foremost man- 
ufacturers, located in Chicago and 
leaders in their field, requires the 
services of a man who has a suffi- 
cient knowledge of printing to 
qualify him for the purchase and 
supervision of brochures, book- 
lets, folders, and various other 
types of direct mail advertising. 

Must havea sense of quality be- 
cause the printing to be bought is 
of the best. Good starting salary 
with definite pay raises for the 
right man. 

In your letter, tell us about your- 
self and what experience you have 
had and by what company or 
firms you have been employed. 


Box 0-864 

Inland Printer 

309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 














@ TYPOGRAPHERS wanted by a pro- 

gressive typographic plant in St. 
Louis. We need several outstanding com- 
positors, a Monotype Keyboard opera- 
tor, a Monotype Caster man and a proof- 
reader. If you are union and looking 
for post-war opportunities to do the 
best in typography get in touch with us. 
Warwick Typographers, Inc., 309 North 
10th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


@ EXCELLENT SALES POSITION. A 

progressive firm in the northwest 
‘desires services of a capable salesman 
to take charge of the Fine Printing & 
Lithographing Department (creative 
work, publications, and advertising). 
One thoroughly familiar with the tech- 
nical details and production. Must be 
a producer. Preferably young—not over 
45. References required, Start at $3600, 
advancement to $6000 or better, Box 
O-875, Y% The Inland Printer. 





@ HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Leading com- 
mercial printing firm invites corre- 
spondence with topnotch journeyman 
pressmen (job and cylinder) and book- 
binders (cutter, forwarder-finisher, rul- 
ing machine operator) who desire to 
take advantage of a bright stable post- 
war proposition. Good pay, vacations, 
transportation assistance. Those quali. 
fied please address Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin, Box 3080, Honolulu 2, Hawaii. 


@® BINDERY FOREMAN to take ful] 

charge of bindery department with 
large firm in northern Ohio. Practica] 
knowledge of folders, stitchers, cutters 
essential. Good Cpeestansy and _per- 
manent position. rite giving full par- 
ticulars. Box O-868, % The Inland 
Printer. 


@ PROCESS ARTIST: Capable of doing 

dot etching and retouching on con- 
tinuous tone negatives. State experi- 
ence. Box O-871, % The Inland Printer, 


@® PRODUCTION MANAGER for litho- 
graph plant having its own commer. 
cial art department, studio and _ field 
photographic department as_ well as 
composing room for typography. Plant 
produces about $350,000 annually. Must 
ave a general working knowledge of 
above operations but primarily must 
have a basic lithographic background, 
A capacity for detail is the main requis- 
ite. He must be systematic and can 
work wih department heads and does 
not “bog down” under pressure. For 
the man that can qualify, this position 
offers an ideal future. letterpress 
man will be censidered if he has the 
qualifications of a good production man, 
Box O-873, % The Inland Printer. 


@® PRESSMAN. Good grade Kelly work 

in medium sized B goons with plans 
for expansion. Good working condi- 
tions. Give complete details in first 














letter. Russell Stationery Company, P.O, 
Box 2011, Amarillo, Texas, 


@ HAND COMPOSITOR: for high grade 

commercial and advertising composi- 
tion. Union. WEIMER TYPESETTING 
— 32 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis 4, 
nda. 











@ WANTED: Mechanical engineer or 

good experienced mechanic knowing 
composing, binding and printing ma- 
chineries, capable of taking charge of 
the maintenance of a big printing plant. 
Permanent position for the man suit- 
able, and good conditions. Please write 
and give full particulars to Garden City 
Press, Gardenvale, P. Q. Canada. 


@®@ WANTED UNION PRESSMEN for 
82-page Hoe Rotary Magazine Press. 
Positions are for men in charge of 
press, folder and tension men. High 
wages and plenty of overtime. Also 
need pressman for pre-makeready de- 
partment. Applly Mr. A. V. Paul, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama. 
@ WANTED. FOREMAN - PRINTER. 
Modern equipped plant, doing factory 
forms and some color work. Must have 
general knowledge of “front office” 
practices. Excellent working  condi- 
tions. Last foreman with us 23 years. 
College town. Union shop. Write The 
oe Jarman Printing Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. 


@ WANTED. A printer experienced in 

Hand Composition, akeup and 
Lockup work. To take charge of com- 
posing room in modern plant doing 
commercial and advertising printing. 
Steady, work and desirable working 
conditions. If you wish to locate in a 
small town in the heart of the lake 
region of southwestern Michigan, write 
or contact in nerson the Three Rivers 
Press, Three Rivers, Michigan. 








@ ONE PRESSMAN and ONE COMPOS- 

ITOR WANTED: Two excellent posi- 
tions open with opportunity to become 
partners when mutually agreeable. Year 
around employment in ideal California 
location. Correspondence held strictly 
confidential. Box S-860, Inland Printer. 


@ PRINTER — COMPOSITOR. Fine 

chance for competent union man. 
Permanent job with old established firm 
in progressive Florida city. Give age 
and experience and what class of work 
you are most competent to do. The 
H. . B. Drew Company, 30 West 
Bay Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 








LABEL PRINTING 


CREATIVE DESIGNING 
¥ =——_ 


COSMETICS 
BEVERAGES Mita) 3:7-4 Mess mm FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANDIES Rative-vereminem LIQUORS & 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great ee over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. ww cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 


and 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO, 226, Coumbia Ave. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


e CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Iil. 


OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
Trying to Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow. 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a let- 
terhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 


Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... o 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 

from which to quote on ordi- 





eeging. =. 2 ' = ee plate, 
and pressw' only—s: at t 
plant for finishing. _— i 


We Frotect Your Accounts—BHv rin 
on our books will testify to the Tee. 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE CO. 


TELEPHONE DIVERSEY 8400 


2225 N. Lakewood Ave. Chicago 14 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
@ THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing ‘ames, etc. 


PLATES 








Serve YOU 


Offset plate graining and 
re-graining by experts who 
will give you highest quality 
plates in a hurry. 


Ready to 


ALJEN SERVICE 


2128 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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‘ T LY 
ADEN: 
HALFTONE OFFSET 
“HEAD OF THE CLASS” . . . that’s where you'll always 
find Adena Halftone Offset. It “grades up” for uniformity, 


dependability. “In between” a halftone and an offset stock, 


it qualifies two ways! 


treated to moisture-proof packing, i 
delivered to printer absolutely flat. er 
Dull or gloss; no mottling or 
muddy effects. 


Humidified during manufacture, 


Save money by shipping via 
Miami Valley Shippers’ Assn. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 




















A STREAMLINED PERFORATING UNIT Operating at More than 3000 per hour 


Let us attach McAdams pneumatic feeder and a delivery lay-boy 
to any standard Perforator—then you will have a practical ensemble 
that will perforate at high speed of more 
than 5000 sheets per hour—a most desir- ant 
able accomplishment for better service and * Machin 
more profits. + Dise-Ruli 
McAdams pneumatic paper pile feeder 
operates by remote control at high or low 
speed, and accommodates from the thin- 
nest paper up to 3-ply index. Efficiency is 
the key-word for post war success. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
“McAdams Feoders—Suilt to Lest Lifetime” 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


Ensemble unit 

of the feeder 
rforator and 
lay-boy. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


Like a fine race horse, 72272 
it’s f 


we 
TSU ES Hele 


Twenty-five illustrations and briefed descrip. 
tions of Vandercook Proof Presses and PRE. 
MAKEREADY equipment will enable you to 
make comparisons, and select the most logica] 
machine for your needs. Write for booklet and 
full information today. 





oe | y 


W/ANDERCOOK 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


PERFECTION is a winner in the race for printing profits be- BETTER GE] 


cause it runs through the presses like a breeze. Specially 
YOUR WINTER ROLLERS 


processed to prevent curl, it needs no special makeready — 

no extra presstime. Every sheet is accurately trimmed—won't ESE AE RES ey 

shrink or stretch—hence PERFECTION can be used for AMERICAN Composition WINTER 

OFFSET printing as well as letterpress. Available with Dex ROLLERS today. Old King Cold 

trine or Strong Gumming in 10 whites and 20 attractive colors can't faze them .. . for we've given 
them a special cold weather stamina 


Sold to Commercial Printers only thru Retiable Fine Paper Merchants that fits them for top-notch perform. 
ance clear through ‘till Spring. Order 


H aper M anufacturers CO. yours today 
PHILADELPHIA 23. PA. Pe geet 


225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4 




















ENGDAHL BINDERY Envelopes are Backed by a 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS Guarantee that Means Something 


“‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’? 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
re ae Sey Samy a SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone Monroe 6062 
13 PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST 














AMSCO CHASES ROTARY PRESSES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED » SQUARE AND TRUE « ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
ope OE a ee for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J... 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 














BUY AS A UNIT « Coaceaceat-Compact-Clean *« SELL AS A UNIT 


CASLON BOND 


BOND PAK \ Accurate mill-cut 83gx11 white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 
Dn ae es) et 10 boxes to Pak 


¢ 5000 


unit with space for label 


g D pis e© 2 mn 
ele 3e Or delivery 


for letterheads and forms 
The Munising Paper Co. © 135 S. La Salle St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 


BUY AS A UNIT « Gonvencent-@ompact-Clean * SELL AS A UNIT 
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ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 
and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








VW | ate.u.s. 
PAT. OFF. 
314445 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING slole|E~ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ LAYOUT MAN, A-1 Master Stone- 
hand. Competent in all branches of 
rinting. Many years experience work- 
ng for large concern. Want to change. 
New York metropolitan area. Box 0-874, 
% The Inland Printer. 





@ PRESSMAN. Experienced on hori- 

zontal, vertical, and Kluge doin 
high grade commercial and color wor 
desires to make connection with a 
progressive printer. Also have some 
experience in commercial art and lay- 
out. Box O-876, % The Inland Printer. 





@ PROOFREADER. High-grade, accu- 

rate, reliable, middle-aged man; 
available at once for steady situation 
in large city. Not a “cheap” job hunter. 
Box O-870, % The Inland Printer. 





@ PRACTICAL PRODUCTION EXECU- 

TIVE fully qualified to handle any 
position in the productive category, in 
either a combination letterpress and 
offset plant or one solely devoted to 
offset; presently free and in a position 
to travel, seeks situation where execu- 
tive and technical knowledge, as well 
as practical experience will command 
appreciation. Experienced estimator 
and layout preparer. Capable and ac- 
customed to handling jobs from recep- 
tion of copy to completed production. 
Selling and customer contact experi- 
ence. Technical knowledge of all 
branches of the offset method of re- 
production; and a working knowledge 
of all graphic arts processes. Write 
Box O-878, % The Inland Printer. 


STOCK CUTS 





1 -2# = == z+, 


= 6 * —— 

ARROW SERVICE 

P. 0. BOX 2217 Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


® THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


@ MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the bi type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


TYPEMETER 
ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
paid, The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 
complete installations. Elco Typographic Ser- 
vice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING 
WIRE. Over eighty-five years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied in coils 
or on spools. SOLD Y. LEADING 
DEALERS EVDPRYWHERE. 


of 

















POTOMAC 
COVER 


DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 


DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 


POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


NO 
RETOOLING 
NEEDED 


Printers and Paper Mills have a 
lot to be thankful for—with few 
exceptions they have no me- 
chanical Reconversion problems. 

The tools are ready now— 
printing presses to turn out the 
printed matter, and paper ma- 
chines to turn out the paper for 
the printed matfer, that will be 
required by the resumption of 
full-scale selling activities in 
every department of American 
industry. 

We'll do our part by stepping 
up the supply of papers listed 
on this page, as fast as needed 
materials and supplies become 
available. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 











Jip-Offs. 

"6 for 
lili 
A detail wer 8 $450 
eating Feit | 


includes postage. Cloth Editien 
The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 

















PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS 
560 pages of profusely illustrated $ 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ¢« CHICAGO 6 


remo on ne nerd 
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“MM” System Greatly Simplifies Designation 
of Paper Weights 
Waverly Press Creates Own Precision Methods. 
By Glenn C. Compton 
The Golden Hind Press. By Glenn C. Compton 
Printing Industry of America Has Historic Meeting in Pittsburgh 
Make It Big—and Keep It Simple. By J. L. Frazier 
Printer Initiates “Swing Back to Normal”... 
“Picking” Is a Wintertime Problem. By Eugene St. John 
Veteran Unemployment Insurance. By Harold J. Ashe 


Salesmen May Deduct Many Business Costs. 
By Harold ]. Ashe 


ITCA Criticizes Lack of Aoamenutalal Training 
Chicago Typographical Union Ends Long Strike 
Prize-Winning Annual Reports 

Now It Can Be Told 


Brevities .... Bae Salesman’s Corner. 
News and Views Science and the Printer 
Pressroom Specimen Review 


Proofroom The Month’s News 





Member Associated Business Papers diy Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(S , 


THE INLAND PRINTER, October, 1945, Vol. 116, No. 1. Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Cor- 
poration, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 
Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. 
Foreign $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be panied by ad stage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no 
resp ity for d contri fer te to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 








J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor Hilda Downing, Assistant Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 
Western Advertising: Joseph J. O'Neill, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
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Compared to the loss of time and waste of paper that often occurs 
because of faulty tympan performance, the cost of guaranteed quality 
tympan is a mere trifle. Here you get high tensile strength, absolute 
uniformity, resiliency and the ability to “stand the gaff” of long runs 
at high speed. That’s what counts! And that’s what you get, and more, 


plus an unconditional guarantee of complete satisfaction when you 
change over to CROMWELL Special Prepared TYMPAN. 


Available in rolls and sheets cut to fit any 
high speed press. See your local distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 4801-39 So. Whipple St. CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


Makers of quality tympan for over 50 years 

















Picture of the Planet Earth? 


Sober scientists warn that the other atoms 
may not prove to be as controllable as 
those of U-235...that reckless atomic use 
might literally vaporize the entire planet. 
War fought with atomic weapons wouldin 
any case obliterate the present world of 
men...and we may.not always be the only 
nation able to use atomic bombs. * That 
is why those who work with the printed 
word are today working harder than ever 


for a real peace. Already line after line of 

type is pointing out the only alternative © 

to mankind's early self-destruction. © That. 

alternative is a world where international . 

injustice will be infrequent and short-lived 
.. where there will be no more breeding. 

of war by the desperate dis- 

content of ill-used peoples. 

INTERTYPE, 360 Furman 

Street, Brooklyn, 2, N. Y. 


SET IN FUTURA 


Mia 





